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Office, 30, Maiden 
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The Science of a New Life. 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


A book well worth possessing by every thoughtful man 
and woman. 


Price 12/- net, post free. 


This book has received the highest testimonials and 
commendations from leading medical and nelisions critics ; 
has been heartily endorsed by all the leading philanthropists, 
and recommended to every well-wisher of the human race. 
If you are married, or are contemplating marriage, it will 
give you information worth hundreds of dollars, besides 
conferring a lasting benefit not oniy upon yourself, but 
upon your children. Every thinking man and woman 
should study this work. . 


Detailed Circular, 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C. 
_————————_———————— 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes #80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON 
Box Z, 4 3panish Place, Manchester Square, London, W,, in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s, 2d- 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


‘¢‘ There’s music in all things if men had ears.” 
—Byron. 
* * 
Brasipas, the famous Lacedemonian general, 
ht a mouse; it bit him, and by that means 

e itsescape. ‘“ Oh, Jupiter!” he exclaimed, 
‘‘ what animal is so contemptible but may gain 
its liberty, if it will contend for it!" 

* * * 

Proressor oF Surcery: ‘‘ Gentlemen, as you 
see, one of the man’s legs is shorter than the 
other, and for that reason he limps. Herr 
Pumpus, what would you do in a case like 
that?” Student: “ Why, I should limp, too, 
professor.” “ 

* * 


‘‘Arg you the society editor?” asked the 
large lady, who seemed to fill the room. ‘No, 
madam,” said the one addressed. ‘I am only 
the court reporter.’ ‘Really? I am sur. 
prised. But perhaps you will do. Your paper 
said in its account of the affair at my house 
that floral decorations ‘lent beauty to the 
scene.’ lh you would have your paper 
state that the floral beauty was not lent. 
Everything was paid for.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


ca 
m 


* * * 


_. Can a nation become ripe? Thatis a strange 
question. I would answer, Yes! if all the men 
could be born thirty years of age. But as 
youth will always be too forward and old age 
too backward, the really mature man is always 
hemmed in between them, and has to resort to 
strange devices to make his way through.— 


Goethe. 
* * * 


ProsPects IN A LITERARY CAREER. — An 
editorial in Chambers’ Journal, states that in 
1872 the contributions offered to that magazine 
averaged 200 per month, of which one-twentieth 
was accepted. Ten years later, 3,225 MSS. were 
received, out of which 330 were accepted. 

* ££ & 

Tue other day, a minister and a young man 
were travelling in a railway train. The minister 
asked the young man where he came from. 
Edinburgh,” he replied. ‘‘ Edinburgh,” said 
the minister: ‘‘so do I. What trade do you 
follow?” ‘I am a coupler.” ‘Oh!’ said 
the minister, “that’s very strange; so am I.” 
“You may be that,” said the young man, “ but 
I think I have the better o’ ye.” ‘ How is 
that?’’ said the minister. ‘‘ Because you can 
only couple on; but I can couple aff as weel.” 

* * x 

Tae Bishop of London having been asked 
the other day whether a certain action of his 
was meant to imply sympathy with the stage, 
replied: ‘‘The drama is a very ancient form 
of art. Like other forms of art, it has changed 
at different times. There are two points to 
be considered : first, the nature of the hes 
second, the conditions of the theatrical pro- 
fession. If people wish to see pe amuse- 
ments eH on a right basis, ought they not to 
sympathise with and help efforts to amend the 
stage? I think that on these points every one 
is responsible for forming his own opinion, and 
acting wisely and rightly upon the sense of his 
responsibility.” 

* 

Music anp Harr.—An English statistician 
has recently been engaged in an original task 
—that of studying the influence of music on 
the hair. The investigator establishes, in the 
first place, that the proportion of bald persons 
is 11 per cent. for the liberal professions in 
general, with the exception of physicians, who 
appear to hold the record for baldness, which 
is 30 per cent. Musical composers do not form 
an exception to the rule, and baldness is as 
frequent among them as in the other pro- 
fessions. The cornet-d-piston and the French 
horn act with surprising surety and rapidity, 
but the trombone is the depilatory instrument 
par excellence. + will clear the hair from 
one’s head in five years. This is what the 
author calls “ baldness of the fanfares,” which 
ey with special violence among regimental 

ands. 
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MANY MEMORIES OF 
MANY PEOPLE.* 


REVIEWED BY Emity HI. 


Tuts is a book which, from title page to finis, 
takes us into the “best society,” into the 
aristocracy alike of intellect and of rank. As 
the daughter of the late Mr. Nassau Senior, 
Mrs. Simpson was in constant contact with 
what was most worth knowing in the great 
world. She has danced with Prince Albert and 
with John Stuart Mill. She sat in the little 
gallery over the woolsack in the old House of 
Lords, between Lady Dufferin and Miss Pitt, 
when the Queen announced her marriage. ‘I 
remember well,” she says, “‘ the Queen’s sweet 
voice, and that the paper shook in her hand. 
By her side stood Lord Melbourne, repeating 
inaudibly—we could see his lips move—every 
word she uttered.” It was about the same 
time, but at Carlsbad, that the writer— 
little more than a child as she then 
-was—had her dance with the Prince, whom she 
-describes as the handsomest young man she 
‘ever saw. John Stuart Mill with his father, 
James Mill, were near neighbours of the 
‘Seniors at their first house, 32, Kensington 
Square, then almost in thecountry. Mr. Senior 
soon afterwards built No. 13, Hyde Park Gate. 
It was more like a country than a London 
house, with a large garden, and was almost 
always full of ‘‘ staying company.” 

No chapter in this book of delightful 
‘reminiscences is better worth reading than 
that entitled ‘‘ Three Distinguished Ladies,” 
these ladies being Mrs. Grote, the wife of the 
historian, Mrs. Nassau Senior, junior (Jeanie 
Hughes), the first lady Poor Law Inspector, 
and Jenny Lind. Mrs. Grote was a great 
friend of Mr. Senior, and his young daughter 
was evidently a prime favourite with her. ‘‘ It 
would be impossible,” says Mrs. Simpson, ‘“‘ to 
-give an idea of the sparkle and originality 
of her talk, its wit and raciness made a piquant 
contrast with her somewhat formal, old-fashioned 
manner.” “ Her ringing laugh and clear contralto 
voice added much to the charm of her stimulating 
conversation. She saw the fun, the humorous 
side as well as the pathos, of every phase of 
human life.” This is a good story of her 
unconventionality :— 

‘‘Qne afternoon, when my sister-in-law 
Jeanie Senior and I went to call on her, she 
proposed to take us for a drive in her buggy. 
She put on a grey hat with a green feather and 
a long green veil. There were only two seats, 
so Jeanie had to cling on as best she might, 
and in this style we dashed, Mrs. Grote driving, 
down Bond Street and all round the crowded 
park.” 

There was nothing Mrs. Grote could not do, 
from writing a book to driving a plough. To | 
leave the historian of Greece free for his work | 
she undertook the chief management of their 
property ; she was an expert player at bowls; | 


* “Many Memories of Many People.” By M. C. Simpson. | 
(Edward Arnold, London). 


| she sketched and painted till late on in life.| Mrs. Simpson’s admiration for and attach- 
| « When she was eighty-four we heard her play, 


with admirable precision, the piano part in a 
trio of Beethoven's at a concert she gave in 
Savile-row, and, what was very unusual in those 


days, she played on the violoncello as well as | 
Mrs. Grote was also “ an enthusi- | 


the piano.” 


| ment to her beautiful and gifted sister-in-law, 


Mrs. Nassau Senior, the first lady Poor Law 
Inspector, was unbounded. 

““ It was in this year (1849) that my brother 
brought to our house its brightest ornament, 


| his charming young bride, Jeanie Hughes, the 
astic housekeeper, very kind to her servants, | daughter of my father’s old friend, John 


helping them, and sympathising with them in | Hughes, and sister to the author of “Tom 
all difficulties.” She was a keen politician, | Brown.” She is now known to fame by her 
taking as much interest in foreign as home ones, | devotion in the latter years of her short life to 
and having as many friends in France as in| the cause of the poor and friendless, and in 


England. Like, perhaps, most clever people, | those early days by her beauty and accomplish- 


Mrs. Grote had a very retentive memory. Not 
long before her death, in 1878, she went through 


Tue First JAPANESE Lapy Typist.“ 


all the changes of the French Ministry since 
1851. 

Jenny Lind was one of Mrs. Grote’s intimates, 
and it was bounding up the garden walk 
of that lady’s house at Burnham, pretending to 
beat a drum, and singing the “ Rataplan” 
refrain from the “ Figlia del Reggimento” that 
Mrs. Simpson first saw the great singer. ‘* No 
one,” she says, ‘“‘ could see Jenny Lind and not 
fall under the charm of her perfect naturalness, 
freshness, and originality.” Curiously enough, 
Mr. Senior, ‘‘ who was entirely destitute of 
musical sense,” was able to be of use to the 
prima donna at a crisis of her life. She had 
become engaged to a young Indian officer, Mr. 
Claudius Harris. He had asked her to insert 
in the settlements a promise that she would 
never act again. To this Mr. Senior objected, 
and he also insisted that she should have un- 
controlled power over her earnings. Mr. Harris 
objected that this was unscriptural, and finally 
the engagement of such an ill-assorted pair was 
broken off. Two or three years later her 
domestic happiness was secured by her marriage 


| with M. Otto Goldschmidt, the pianist. 


* Block kindly lent by the Writing Machine News. 


|attained by the Western nations. 
| state of weakness and apathy they have become 


ments, and by the nameless charm which won 
all hearts.” ‘She filled our house with music,” 
says Mrs. Simpson, and she liked nothing so 
well as singing at her brother Tom Hughes’ 
concerts for the poor. 

With what zeal and tact and ability Mrs. 
Senior performed the duties of inspector all 
who care anything about Poor Law matters 
know right well. Statesmen still consult her 
report to the Department. The late Sir James 
Stansfeld was then at its head; he had the 
courage to make a totally new departure. 
Never was experiment more entirely successful. 
She worked in a way that must have astounded 
the official mind; travelling all over the 
country, and when at home, dropping into a 
school before daylight to ascertain the atmo- 
sphere in which the children slept. But her 
dauntless energy only held at bay, it could not 
conquer, the malady which four years after her 
appointment caused her premature death. 

It is the critic’s hard fate to have to keep a 
weather eye ever open for shortcomings of 
every possible kind, but in the matter of literary 
style Mrs. Simpson’s writing is exactly what a 
book of reminiscences requires : it is always fresh 
and spontaneous, and while her own bright in- 
telligence and admirable opportunities for 
observing what was best: worth observing in the 
men and manners of the Victorian age, give 
their cachet to the work, her own personality 
retires into the most modest background. The 
dedication to her grandchildren is very tasteful. 
Politicians will be interested in the chapters 
containing unpublished journals and the conver- 


sations of Mr. Senior with the Cabinet Ministers 
of the mid-fifties. 


THE LADY TYPIST IN 
JAPAN. 


THE Writing Machine News says :— 

The rapid evolution of the remarkable people 
who inhabit the flowery island of Japan is one 
of the greatest marvels of modern times. It is 
but a matter of a few years since they threw 
off the trammels which bound them, and came, 
almost at one leap, if not ona level with, at 
least within measurable distance of, the progress 


From a 


strong, alert and businesslike. 

At the present time, Japan possesses about 
2,000 miles of railways, the telegraph and tele- 
phone are largely in use, and the Post Office, 
established on the Engtish: model, is in a high 


824 


a 


state of efficiency. Her exports are numerous, 
her manufactures are increasing, and there is a 
well-founded rumour afloat that before long she 
will bein a position to compete in Western 
markets for trade in such modern articles as 
bicycles, sewing machines, &c. Even at the 
time of writing this article (April 17th) news 
comes from Nagasaki of the launching of a 
native-built Japanese steamer of no less than 
6,000 tons burthen, and the paragraph signifi- 
cantly adds that the Hitachi Maru is the 
first large ocean steamer built outside Europe 
and America. 

That the sudden advance of Japan is no 
mere volcanic spurt, but a real and lasting 
movement, may be gathered from a con- 
templation of their present system of education, 
which is compulsory and advanced in character. 
There are three universities, many technical and 
high-grade schools, and a vast number of 
elementary schools accommodating no less than 
8,000,000 scholars. Large grants are. made 
annually by the Government to aid in the dis- 
semination of knowledge, and every year large 
numbers of students are sent abroad at the 
expense of the Government. It may be sur- 
mised, therefore, that most of the Japanese 
are able to read and write their own language, 
whilst the education given to the higher class 
of people will bear comparison to that of our 
own more favoured countrymen. 

The Japanese are rich in the possession of 
three different alphabets, but the one most 
commonly used is the ‘‘ Kana” which contains 
48 letters, and provides, no doubt, for an 
adequate representation of the 72 syllables of 
their musical language. It is interesting, 
however, to note that English is the language 
of commerce and authority. Though young in 
modern ways, strange as it may seem, the 
Japanese possess a literature of fiction which is 
singularly varied and extensive. 

The enterprise of the Japanese is proverbial ; 
hence it will come as no surprise to our readers 
to learn that the typewriter is being adopted 
with increasing eagerness in every department 
of official, professional, and commercial activity. 
This all-conquering instrument, having van- 
quished the Western world, is helping to 
modernise the far lands of the East, and, prosaic 
as it may seem, it is acting a noble part in the 
cementing of the friendly relations between 
the white and the yellow races. 

Miss Riki Ishikawa, the young Japanese girl 
whose portrait we reproduce (and, by the way, 
the reproduction does not do justice to her 
charming features), was the first lady in Japan 
to operate the typewriter. She is a fair specimen 
of the modern Japanese maiden, pretty in face, 
dainty in form, neat in dress, and filled with a 
due womanly regard for the correct arrange- 
ment of her hair and costume. She was the 
pioneer in the Eastern typewriter world, but 
doubtless, as in our own country, the branch of 
work she opened up will be eagerly sought by 
Japanese girls, who will see in it an emancipa- 
tion from that enervating life of ease to which 
they have long been accustomed. The average 
Englishman pictures the Japanese girl as 
living in lightly built houses painted with 
all manner of curious beasts, lit up by 
paper lanterns. He imagines her, with 
bright laughing eyes, ever and anon retiring 
behind a waving multi-coloured fan, or gaily 
chatting at the bamboo tables laden with 
quaintly painted and curiously shaped cups. 
From such a pretty picture, built by a vivid 
imagination upon threads of fact, it seems a 
far cry to behold her tap, tap, tapping, with 
tired eyes and puckered brow, at the business: ; 
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like typewriter, but, bereft of romance as it may 
appear, it yet provides us with an instructive 
lesson on the foresight, adaptability, and con- 
tinued progress of the Japanese. 
12, Nichome, Ginza, Tokyo, 
May 20th, 1897. 

Dear Sirs,—We have pleasure in informing 

7 that the Yost typewriter which our Mr. 
sono purchased from you in 1895 (28th year 
of Meiji) has been in constant use, and has 
ven us the atest satisfaction. The pad 
not been changed for over a year and a 
half. It has cost us nothing for repairs, and is 
now in excellent condition. 

The Japanese girl who operates it knew 
nothing at all about typewriters when she 
began to use it, and now she operates it with 
great facility. We believe that she is the first 
Japanese lady who has learned to use the type- 
writer. We learn with satisfaction that your 
company has opened a branch in Yokohama, 
and trust that it will meet with the success 
which your machine deserves. 

e are, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) per pro. H. Isono & 0o., 
P. Tacacma. 


THE ARSENAL. 
Tuts is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and 


dreary, 
Whee ike death-angel touches those swift: 
eys 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies ! 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan 
Which, through the ages that have gone before 
us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norseman’s 


son, 
And ead amid the universal clamour, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar gong. 


I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
— wild war-drums made of serpent’s 
8 ; 
The tumult of each sacked and burning village ; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy 
drowns ; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage ; 
The wail of famine in beleaguered towns; 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched 
asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly 
voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


Were half the power that fills the world with 


terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts : 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorréd! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 
cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
“Peace!” 
Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the 
skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


To-pay, the women of this land, and indeed other- 
lands, have awakened to the fact that they have 
a part and lot in the great work of bringing back 
a great world to the heart of God. 


“once upon a time”) a story called ‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty.” Let your spirits wander back. 
to the days of childhood and try to remember 
that story. Oh, how it fascinated and enthralled 
you as you read! You remember it even now, 
how the Princess was condemned to sleep for a 
hundred years, and how the house wherein she 
lay was hemmed in by a great belt of trees, and 
so thick and so closely they grew that none 
could pierce them. At last the time expired 
and then one bolder than all the rest bearing 
the title of “Prince” for ‘‘love’s sweet sake’” 
dared all, surmounted all difficulties and aroused 
the sleeper into newness of life. 


have been condemned by that ugly witch 
‘“‘ Dame Fashion” to sleep quietly in their own 
homes, hemmed in of a truth, and asleep as to 
their capabilities. 


King of Kings, the Prince of Peace, breaks 
down all barriers, swings them for ever 
aside into the darkness of the past, and 
the Great Emancipator commands for woman 
a wider home circle, a larger sphere, bids her 
recognise the world as her parish, and all the 
suffering, the downtrodden, the erring, and the 
sinful as having a claim upon her sympathy, 
a need for her tears, and a greater need for her 
help. 


willingly lend our aid. 

women of the world to “keep silence in the 
Churches’; but, see, Truth steps in, robed in 
white vestments, in his hand a sword—the 
voice that to-day rings throughout the whole 
wide world, he declares that the time is at 
hand when the daughters of the King shall 
prophecy. 

and to tell forth the glad old Gospel story. 


hardened to win back to God; or to “touch” 
that spark of divinity which burns and glows 
within each soul, however dark it be. 

students. Pointing to a large, rough block of 


block an angel lies hidden ; patiently, peristently 
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OUR CRUSADE. 
AN ADDRESS TO CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 
By Sister BLancHE. 


In my fairy tales I read (in the happy days of 


In the past centuries the women of the world 


See, however, a new era has arrived. The 


To all such may we, a8 women of England, 


Dame Fashion has sentenced hitherto the: 


Word of God—and, in a loud, clear voice, & 


In our crusade we dare to obey His command, 


Our method is to believe that no heart is too- 


A famous sculptor once drew around him his 
marble, he said: ‘ Students, see, in that ugly 


work, and at last your efforts will be rewarded and 
you will discover her.” A glorious fact is this, 
that even in broken souls, those looked upon, 
perhaps, as the very dregs of society, “ an angel’ 
lies hidden.” 

Our crusade in this new age is to obey the 
Great Sculptor of human souls who bids us 
patiently to chisel away rough knots, smooth 
down all the rugged, ragged sinfulness, and 
work on and on until we discover “the angel 
who lies within.” 

In our teaching we would enforce upon the 
men and women of the world the great fact 
that time is a part of eternity. ‘ We wouldn't 
be ever preaching,” as W. T. Stead says in his 
short life of Russell Lowell, “the necessity of 
preparing for the next life, the next world, 
the great hereafter only, but the immense 
importance of this life, this world, this 
moment—now. We would teach these 
human hearts, full of the tragedies of love 
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and hate, the magnificent plan of forming 
a universal brotherhood.” We would have 
men and women feel no longer as far apart 
as the fixed stars; but we as women of England 
would bind the great heart of a sighing world 
nearer to the heart of a loving God. 

This then is our crusade. 

‘6 God bends from out the deep and says : 

I gave thee the great gift of life. 

Wast thou not called in many ways, 

Are not my earth and heaven at strife ? 

I gave thee of my seed to sow, 

Bringest thou me my hundredfold ? 

an I look up with face aglow 

And answer, ‘ Father, here is gold ?” 

Ah! I hear a mournful chant; a chorus of 
ten thousand times ten thousand voices; a 
mighty song, it rolls along, onward, ever 
onward, upward and upward, a song with 
strange, weird, wild, discordant music; a song 
without one touch of harmony; an Israelitish 
song in the land of bondage. Ah; the nearer I 
get to God, the louder swells that song, the 
more distinctly I hear it. Lo! ‘tis the wailing 
-of a million hearts whose very strings are 
broken, and the burden of that song is all 
summed up in the one word— Lost.” ‘‘ Utter- 
ance belongs not to the deepest emotion,” but 
—‘Ye followers of a risen, once crucified 
Christ, that song should break your heart. It 
once broke ‘ His.’” 

‘¢ Dinna ye hear it ?” 

‘*Dinna ye hear it?’ These were the words 
of the Scotch girl who heard (so I’m told) 
the sound of the bagpipes forty miles off during 
the siege of Lucknow. Oh, she was “one of 
the rare few with whom the soul is everything ; ”’ 
they hear sounds, they see sights that the 
casual observer would pass unheeded by, and 
thus they discover their every-day duties, and 
bless the world in which they live. 

Ah, yes. 

** Deep down in the city’s crime and murk, 

There are folk with the hearts of angels, 

Doing the angels’ work, 

To win back the lost and straying, 

And help the weak to stand, 

By the wonderful power of a loving word 

And the help of God’s right hand.” 

May such an attitude and such a work be 
ours in “ our crusade.” 

Everything wrong in the world is a divine 
call to use your life in righting it, and when we 
shirk a duty we reject a Christ. 

Yestereve saw a mighty funeral pile, and then 
the burial of the day’s opportunities. A vast 
number, many millions, stood by a mighty 
graveside, there in the twilight yonder. You and 
I were among the number; units, I grant you, 
but still there ; and we heard in the cool of the 
evening the sighing of the hreeze, and its 
whisper pierced our very hearts. ‘‘ Dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes,” and then all was still. Still, 
save for the beat, beat, beat of a million hearts, 
and lo, we all realised that the day’s opportunities 
had slipped away into. . . . the night. 

In our crusade we will seize on opportunities 
ere they be lost to us for aye. To-day we live, 
to-morrow we die. The day is far spent, the 
shadows gather. We awake to the bugle call. 
‘“‘ Arouse ye,” for the Lord seeks from women 
the sensibility which keeps the heart of the 
world from hardening. 

We read of the great crusades of the past 
until our eyes sparkle, our cheeks flame, our 
hearts burn passionately within us, the blood 
tingles in our veins, and, like the University 
student we say, ‘I move that we move the 
world,” 


Our mission is not to storm cities and take | 
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human lives, but to storm the very gates of hell 
and snatch lives as brands from the burning. 
Satan in his strong tower, is quaking, for he 
knows that the womanhood of the world is 
going to fight! fight! fight! 

“You may laugh and say women are crazy, 

And half out of their heads. 

They'd better be darnin’ the stockin’s, 
A-sweepin’ or makin’ the beds; 

But we are goin’ right to the battle, 
Nor will we give up in despair, 

If you only ‘ go at it’ in earnest, 
There’s a wonderful power in prayer.” 

Our motto.—The Emperor Constantine, 
so the legend runs, on the eve of a great 
battle against Maxentius stood wondering at 
the door of his tent as to which of the 
gods he should honour in the coming fight. 
As he mused, lo, a trance fell on him, and 
he beheld in the skies a flaming cross, and 
above this great symbol of Christianity these 
words, ‘‘ By this conquer.” He immediately 
ordered that the God of the Christians 
should be honoured, and that the banners bear 
a golden cross. Since then the symbol has 
been honoured in many lands, and in the future 
& gleaming cross, gleaming above the crescent, 
above the world, shall be upheld by the world’s 
womanhood. 

The motto, in moments when the enemy 
presses hard upon them, shall henceforth be 
‘* By this conquer.” And we will— 

‘* Ever look upward and onward 

Where the starry light appears, 

Where in spite of the coward’s doubting, 
And our own heart’s trembling fears, 
We shall reap in joy the harvest 

We have sown to-day in tears.”’ 


‘“* ConyuGaL Ricuts.”—The Referee, a typical 
‘* man’s paper,” has the following observations 
on the text of the late Mrs. Jackson and ‘the 
Clitheroe case.’ ‘‘The ‘judicial separation’ 
recognises the absurdity of ‘conjugal rights,’ 
but only meets the great marriage difficulty 
half way. A young woman whose husband is 
sentenced to penal servitude for life, a young 
man whose wife becomes a hopeless lunatic, 
is still not entitled to a divorce. By the law 
of the land, the vilest criminal can return from 
gaol again and again and compel the woman 
who has entered into anearly contract with him 
to live under his roof and to go on bearing him 
children. Only in the event of his violently 
assaulting her with a poker or a knife, or 
systematically ill-treating her, can she 
obtain a magistrate’s order for a separa- 
tion, and that separation still leaves her 
a wife, though it orders her husband to 
cease to regard her as one. Whatever entitles 
married people to a judicial separation 
should entitle them to a divorce. Habitual 
drunkenness, conviction for certain criminal 
offences involving a long period of imprison- 


‘ment, and lunacy should give the other party 


to the matrimonial contract a right to have it 
rescinded. The whole question is fraught with 
difficulties, but there are none that could not be 
got over with a little trouble. Some reform of 
our present marriage laws is urgently needed in 
the interests not only of common sense, but of 
morality and of human happiness. We have 
only to read carefully the passage in the Marriage 
Service which informs us why marriage was 
ordained to appreciate the cruelty of refusing 
the right of contracting a fresh union to the 
husbands and wives of habitual drunkards, 
habitual criminals, and hopeless lunatics. At 
the same time that one recognises the necessity 
of a reform of the marriage laws one need not 
advocate the wholesale measures which the 
anti-marriage fanatics are putting forward in 
pamphlets and periodicals and sex-problem 
novels. We want liberty in the marriage 
market, not licence. If some of the female 
novelists of to-day had their will we should 
have ‘‘ divorces while you wait.” 
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CANVASSING WOMEN 
VOTERS. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A YOUNG 
SUFFRAGIST. 


‘* A woman has a personal work or duty, relating 
to her own home, and a public work or duty, 
which is also the expansion of that . . . 

‘* There is not a war in the world, no, nor an 
injustice, but you women are answerable for it ; 
not in that you have provoked, but in that you 
have not hindered. . . . There is no suffering, 
no injustice, but the guilt of it lies with you.” 

Ruskin. ‘Sesame and Lilies.’ 

My recent experience in canvassing for the 
London County Council has led me to the con- 
clusion that there is a large proportion of women 
who do not recognise the fact that they owe 
certain duties to the State. More especially is 
this to be deplored in the case of women who 
have qualifications permitting them to vote 
for the County Councils, Boards of Guardians, 
and School Boards. It is unnecessary to 
speak here of the abstract right to vote of 
women who take their fair share of the 
burdens of citizenship by contributing to the 
rates and taxes. The regrettable fact is that 
some having the power, they refuse to use it. 
They hold that it is in some mysterious way 
derogatory to their dignity, an offence to 
their womanliness, an encroachment on the 
masculine sphere, to do such a simple thing 
as record their choice of capable men to 
manage the affairs so important to their own 
and their fellow creatures’ welfare. They 
protest if the rates are high, and vaguely 
feel that they are being in some way imposed 
upon. Would it not be wiser, if instead of 
complaining so ineffectively, they examined into 
the matter, and if they find that they have 
entrusted their money to incompetent or extra- 
vagant hands, why do they not vote for others 
who will better consider their interests? It 
would seem that many women take all that is 
done for their safety and convenience as matters 
of course, putting them away from their 
thoughts as ‘‘ things we have no concern with.” 
It seems a harsh conclusion to arrive at, but 
after making some hundreds of calls, and find- 
ing so much ignorance and apathy about 
matters of such vital importance, I cannot 
think otherwise. I visited a very large number 
of women, of all classes, from the well-to-do 
widow or spinster in her well-kept suburban 
villa, to the poor, overworked, dishevelled 
woman who displays the legend ‘‘ mangling 
done here” over her front door. The large 
number of women with rooted objections to 
voting discouraged‘me very much, 

The severe tone in which the words would 
be said, ‘We don’t believe in women 
voting at all,” with perhaps the added re- 
proof, ‘‘nor in ladies going round canvassing.” 
The utter unreasonableness of the arguments, 
or rather lack of arguments, and the almost 
certain knowledge that the less reason they 
could give for not jvoting, the more persistent 
would be the refusal, these things would be 
amusing if they were not so exasperating. 

But I almost preferred these old-fashioned 
representatives of their sex to the women who 
promised to vote, but refused to use any inde- 
pendent judgment; or, rather, confessed their 
ignorance and shamelessly avowed their inability 
to understand anything about the matter. It 
was a lady living in a quiet little street that 
would, doubtless, be dubbed by the residents 
‘genteel,’ who listened to me for about ten 
minutes while I explained my candidate’s views, 


and then said: ** Well, we do not understand 
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anything about the election, and so we have 
decided, myself and two or three other ladies 
living in this avenue, that we will ask a gentle- 
man friend who lives round the corner, and vote 
as he advises.” 

The gentleman round the corner might feel 
very much flattered, but what would be his 
opinion of the mental capacity of these ladies. 
Can we wonder that he calls his sex “the 
superior sex,” and places women in the legal 
position of children and idiots ? 

I called on a sad-faced pessimist, who gloomily 
declared her belief that all the candidates were 
in league to get the people’s money into their 
own hands, to use for their own advantage. 
‘* Yes,” she said, ‘they pretend to oppose each 
other, and think of our interests, but they never 
do. Once they get on the Council, or in Parlia- 
ment, it’s all the same, and it’s little they care 
but to make the rates go up, and the poor pay 
them.” 

Another ancient lady was of the same mind. 
“Things go from bad to worse,” she said, ‘“‘and 
ladies like yourself, and clergymen, and dis- 
senting ministers, go about and try to do good, 
but you had better leave it alone.” 

Of another nature was the cheery German 
who said :— 

“The right must be strongest in the long 
run, and things must improve, whoever gets in, 
and I vote for the other side, for their can- 
didate lives here and buys bread from this 
shop.” She found it easy to reconcile her own 
interests with public ones. 

Then there was the great army of poor 
struggling women living on top floors, or, per- 
chance, below the level of the gutter on the 
area floor, wearied, overworked, with many 
mouths to feed and little to feed them on. 
These women invariably received me with 
simple politeness. They suffer the inconve- 
niences of overcrowding and feel the pressure 
of high rents and the struggle for their daily 
bread. They would listen more or less intelli- 
gently to all I said, and if they had not already 
promised their vote, did not hesitate to do so at 
my request, though often I was told they had 
no time, they could not afford one half hour 
from their daily work to record their vote. 
Some women of this class gave their promise 
with such suspicious celerity, without waiting 
to hear the names of the candidates, that I felt 
a suspicion that if another canvasser appeared 
for our opponents a few minutes later, she 
also might receive a radiant promise. It left 
one somewhat doubtful about the fulfilment. 

I am sorry that there are people living who are 
utterly out of sympathy with anything that is 
done for the poorer classes. To such a class 
it is useless to appeal on humane grounds. 
It only remains to point out that it is dangerous 
to all classes to leave the lowest to sink still 
lower ; that allowing them to herd together in 
miserable dwellings increases a thousand times 
the dangers of infectious disease, and only 
tends to increase the number of paupers, 
criminals and lunatics. So that in the long 
run we pay more to patch up or remedy these 
evils by keeping up workhouses, prisons and 
lunatic asylums than it would cost to improve the 
conditions of life among the poor. For what- 
ever is done to raise the lower classes, indirectly 
benefits the higher. For one contented working 
man, healthy, happy and self-respecting, is of 
infinitely more value to the community than a 
thief, a pauper, or a lunatic. And we cannot 
ignore these things. We must take our share 
of the responsibility, and one of the ways of so 
doing is to vote intelligently for those who will 


honestly and fairly work for the public good, | hands.” 
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and do the most to benefit the great masses of the 
people, who are, after all, our brothers and 
sisters. If each woman would faithfully fulfil 
her public duties, and work for the ‘little plot 
of garden ground’ where her home is, whether 
in a large town, suburb, or country village, we 
should soon make this England what it is the 
Lord’s will she should be, for we should be 
fulfilling the golden rule, ‘‘ to love our neigh- 
bour as ourself.” ErHet M. Taytor. 
Buckhurst Hill. 


SUFFRAGE MOVEMENTS 
IN AUSTRALASIA. 


In connection with the sixth annual convention 
of the W.C.T.U. of Tasmania, held in Hobart, 
from the 22nd to 25th of March, a well attended 
and enthusiastic franchise meeting was held. 
The president, Mre. Blair, occupied the 
chair, and the principal speakers were Mrs. 
Nicholls, Australasian president, the Hon. A. J. 
Clarke, and Mr. McWilliams, M.H.A. Mrs. 
Nicholls gave an exceedingly interesting and 
able address on how they got the franchise in 
South Australia. Her graphic description of 
the campaign, its difficulties, the hindrances 
that beset them, and then the final victory, was 
listened to with great attention,and elicited hearty 
pent Steady, persistent, womanly methods 
of work were adopted, and after much toil, 
much prayer, and much individual and collective 
effort they were granted that which for eight 
years they had sought. At the last General 
Election they had had the pleasure of recording 
their vote. 

The Hon. A. J. Clarke, who is one of the 
earliest champions of Womanhood Suffrage, 
urged caution in making efforts to obtain it, 
and refraining from saying much of what 
reforms they would aim at when the vote was 
granted to them. Mr. McWilliams thought 
that if the women of Tasmania had worked 
half as hard for the franchise as the 
women of South Australia had, it would have 
been theirs long ago. The House of Assembly 
had twice, by a big majority, passed the Bill 
enfranchising women, and the Bill would again 
be brought before the House this coming 
Session. He considered that strenuons efforts 
ought to be made to secure the safe passage of 
the Bill through both Houses. He believed 
that the ballot in woman’s hands would produce 
many reforms, and ennoble politics. 

After combating some of the reasons assigned 
by the anti-suffragists for the position they take, 
Mrs. Brooke moved a resolution in favour of 
the enfranchisement of women. This received 
an enthusiastic acceptance, and was dissented 
to by only one member of the large audience. 
It was decided at the closing meeting of Con- 
vention that arrangements be made at once to 
obtain signatures to a petition, asking for the 
enfranchisement of woman, on the same terms 
as is now granted to men. This will be 
presented to Parliament during the coming 
session. 


An enthusiastic Womanhood Suffrage meeting 
was held in Melbourne (Victoria) on March 2nd, 
when advantage was taken of the presence at 
the Federal Convention of several of the South 
Australian members of Parliament. Interesting 
and brilliant speeches were delivered, and the 
Attorney-General of Victoria occupied the 
chair. 


One of the features of the proposed Federa- 
tion Bill is that it is the only Constitution with 
two Houses based upon one-man-one-vote of 
the people, and it admits women freely to the 
Suffrage as each State determines. 

(Mrs.) JEssiz 8. Rooke, 
Australian Superintendent, 
Press Department. 
Burnie, Emu Bay, Tasmania. 
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“An, they are ringing bells to-day!” said 
Walpole, the famous English statesman, when 
war had been declared between England and 
Spain. “They will soon be wringing their 
War means now what it meant then. 


RATIONAL DRESS. 
PERSECUTION OF LADY CYCLISTS. 
For a cyclist to arrive in a small town boasting 
only one or two hotels, from a ride of twenty- 

five miles on a windy and rainy day. and to 
refused admission to both of those hotels on the 
score of her being rationally dressed, is a very 
serious matter. It might have consequences. 
to health of the gravest importance, and is, in 
any case, & secution to which, we should 
suppose, the keeper of a licensed house has no 
right to submit a lady who does not conform to 
his prejudices, but is really perfectly decentl 
and respestably attired. It is to be hovel. 
therefore, that some of the societies that exist 
to promote the wes of rational dress for 
cycling—such as the Mowbray House Cycling 
Club, or the newly-formed Rational Dress League 
—will justify their existence by taking action at 
the next Licensing Sessions against the proprietor 
of the White Horse Hotel, Dorking, for refusing 
to supply food and shelter to a lady cyclist, on 
the ground that she wore a costume that 
clothed each limb separately instead of a 
loose skirt. 

The lady in question, Mrs. Arnold, of 14,. 
Wellington-square, Chelsea, London, rode on a 
tandem with her own husband to Dorking on a 
wet afternooon—Saturday, April 30th. rey 
were tentatively refused admission at the “ 
Lion,” which is the C.T.C. house, the landlady 
stating she ‘did not like” ladies in the sen- 
sible costume. They went on to the “ White 
Horse,” and there were bluntly refused accom- 
modation, with a direct and plain statement 
that ‘no ladies in costume were ever taken in.” 

As this exhausted the “hotel” accommoda- 
tion, they had to face the prospect of a night 
in some low-class lodgings, if any could be 
found. Ultimately, they were taken in, as & 
favour, by a shopkeeper. } 

This is a very serious prospect for ladies 
touring in “ rational” dress; and if this perse- 
cution by publicans is permitted, belt 
knicker-skirts in place of all-round ones 
expose ladies to more serious inconveniences. 
than the mere ribald shouts of small boys and 
the shafts of rustic wits. The landlord has 
written an impertinent und defiant letter, and 
seems just the sort of person whom a union of 
women in favour of the rational dress ought to 
deal with by law, if possible. He writes to the 
London Daily Mail :— 

“T have given orders that women in that 
disgusting dress called ‘rationals’ are not to be 
admitted into my coffee-room, as they are objec- 
tionable to ladies and gentlemen staying here, 
and should be very pleased if any one aggrieved 
would take out a summons against me, and let 
the magistrates decide the matter. 

‘On the evening in question the person who 
is so dissatisfied applied first to a C.T.C. 
house and was refused admission. She was 
followed down the street by a mob of boys and, 
I am informed, was a very conspicuous object, 
although I did not see her. I am perfectly 
prepared to take the consequences of my 
refusal. : 

*‘ RicwarD §. Cook. 
‘* (Proprietor of the White Horse Hotel, 
Dorking).” 


Interviewed by a representative of the 
Dorking Advertiser and County Post, Mr. 
Cook candidly admitted that the above, so far 
as he is concerned, is a correct account of 
what took place. 

“Ts it true,” the representative inquired, 
“they were refused admittance to your 
house ?” 

“Yes, certainly; I have given orders that 
lady cyclists in such attire are not to be 
admitted to my coffee-rooms, and if I am to 
be summoned for this, I am quite prepared to 
defend my action.” 

‘You say the coffee-room ; do you withdraw 
your objection in regard to other parts of the 
house ?”’ 

‘“‘ No, I won’t have them at all.” 

‘“‘ You have refused them before?” 

‘Yes, and I certainly shall again.” 

‘Now, Mr. Cook, what are the grounds of 
your objection ?” 

“Well, my objection is simply this: I don’t 
think the dress respectable, and in my opinion 
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it is not fit for a coffee-room, where other ladies 
and gentlemen assemble.” 

‘Is your objection confined to bloomers only, 
or does it also apply to divided skirts?" 

‘TI won't admit those who wear bloomers, 
even if they wear skirts over them. I think 
them eq y objectionable from the point of 
view of my house. I am aware that my action 

been taken exception to, and that there is 
a talk of legal proceedings, but if it comes to 
this, and the lady appears in court in the 
costume in which she presented herself at my 
hotel. I have no fear as to the result.” 

Referring to the conditions of his licence, 
Mr. Cook said he knew he was bound to 
accommodate travellers provided that they 
were not objectionable. ‘“ But objectionable” 
he added, “‘ this lady most certainly was.” 


The following are a few of the letters called 
forth by the publication of the innkeeper’s 
letter in the Daily Mail :— 

: ** To the Editor. 

‘ The proprietor of the White Horse Hotel, 
Dorking, earns the thanks of all lady cyclists for 
the plucky stand he has taken. 

‘* We now know where we can take our sisters 
and other people’s sisters without fear of being 
sickened by the sight of these ‘middle-sex’ 
women, who are neither true ladies nor true 
gentlemen. Three cheers for him. 

‘ P, MAuRICcE. 

‘10, Rockbourne-road, Forest Hill.” 


** As a set off to the liberal sentiments of 
your ‘ plain-spoken’ and chivalrous landlord of 
the White Horse, Dorking, I would suggest 
that all fair-minded cyclists of either sex, and 
especially all bicycle clubs, should boycott all 
landlords or landladies holding similar opinions 
to those of the individual in question. 

“ Wittiam G. Howarp. 

‘7, Dagmar-terrace, N.E. 


‘* T have no great sympathy with the rational 
dress movement, but must confess to huge 
amusement at the letter of our landlord friend. 

“It is refreshing to find that there does exist 
a class willing, and no doubt able, to supervise 
our clothing, and to instruct us as to what we 
shall wear and how to wear it. And as it ap- 
pears that our food and drink depend upon it 
when away from home, we shall of course be 
careful to trim our cloth according to the latest 
publican cut ! 

‘I wonder which hurts the feelings of our 
friend the more—a man half seas over, or a 
woman in knickerbockers ? 


‘* CHARLES J. WILSON. 
‘* Bexley Heath.” 


‘All right-thinking people must regret the 
fact that our town of Dorking harbours one 
who admittedly insults a lady, and then openly 
boasts of it. 

“Our costumes are merely a matter of 
custom. A dozen years ago I suppose our 
dainty-minded landlord would have refused to 
admit into his sanctimonious establishment any 
‘lady’ who bicycled at all. Since then, how- 
ever, custom has granted to her sex the gracious 
permission to indulge in a sensible exercise. Is 
it going to stop half-way and withhold a pro- 
portionately sensible and perfectly proper 
costume? I hope not! “Customs.” 


“We shall not be good-looking enough 
presently for some of these country hotels. 
They already refuse us because our dress is not 
to their liking, and I have also known instances 
where they have refused political lecturers 
because their politics did not meet with the 
proprietor’s approval—see the Red Van reports. 

‘Wa. Munn. 

“24, Orde Hall-street, W.C.” 


‘“As a cyclist, I shall be careful not to 
encourage the White Horse, Dorking, while in 
the hands of the present gentleman, and I hope 
that some influential body will bring up the 
matter next licensing day. 

“Tam not so strongly in favour of rational 
dress in its present form, but am wise enough 
to know that perfection is not attained all at 


& most unsuitable one. I hope that the ladies 


will stick to the reformed dress ; improvements 
are sure to follow. 
oW. T. Warne, C.T.C. 

‘¢ 24, Great Sutton Street, E.C. 

‘‘T have been so much amused by ‘ A Plain- 
spoken Landlord’s’ letter, that I wish to ask 
him if he knows that in the third century the 
Fathers of the Church vehemently op 
men shortening their ‘gowns,’ and considered 
it very effeminate for them to begin to wear 
the ‘bifurcated garment imported from 
Persia’? 

‘In the East the women still wear their old 

rment—viz., trousers, so that the lady con- 

emned by the landlord is only returning to her 
sex’s original garment. 

“He terms ‘disgusting’ a costume that 
modestly and sensibly covers the limbs; but 
he would doubtless smile blandly on a lady in 
evening attire, which is actually only ‘half 
dressed.’ ‘6A CANADIAN.” 


‘‘ The outraged proprietor of the White Horse 
Hotel, Dorking, refuses to admit ladies in ‘ that 
disgusting dress’—i.c., athletic costume for 
athletic exercises—to his refined coffee-room, 
and challenges his right by reference to a 
magistrate. 

‘Well, the arrogance and brutality of an 
individual beer-seller cannot be repelled by an 
individual lady, who by chance calls at his 
premises; but the combined expression of 
educated taste may put a check to the petty 
bese) of that class. Universal boycotting by 
the cyclist world of such an hotel may have a 
salutary effect, or it might be well to take such 
a landlord at his word, and accept his challenge 
to go before a magistrate. 

‘‘Knickerbockers and rational dress have 
now won the day, and 
and ignorance can be 
cyclist combination. “K. D. Kina. 

‘©61, Oval-road, East Croydon.” 


It is stated that the proprietor of the ‘‘ White 
Horse”” has been inundated with corre- 
spondence, of which he offers the following as 
samples :— 

‘“T admire your action,” writes an Essex 
correspondent, ‘‘and can assure you that had 
I been staying at your hotel, and you had 
allowed one ot these ‘ beings’ to enter, I should 
have immediately walked out. Women of late 
seem to be doing their utmost to sacrifice the 
little amount of respect which men have left 
for them.” 

Here is a postcard from Ripley, Derby :— 
“Your letter to Daily Mail is splendid. It 
is certain that public opinion is with you. Such 
women are a disgrace to their sex, and the 
remedy would be compulsory washtub exercise 
or stocking- mending.” 
‘“ Two Lady Cyclists” write from Catford :— 
“ Daily Mail, May 11th. ‘A plain spoken 
landlord.’ Them’s our sentiments.” 

This is from a Brighton correspondent :— 
‘““My purpose in writing you is to compli- 
ment you on the stand you have taken, viz., 
that of objecting to take in ‘ladies,’ so-called, 
who attire themselves in such an objectionable 
manner. I have witnessed time after time 
these persons, whom I trust will be dealt with 
by others as you have done, and this may 
perhaps tend to abolish this unbecoming 
fashion.” 


A Lapy CHURCHWARDEN.—Mrs. Henry Nash, 
of Slade End, Wallingford, has just been elected 
for the seventh time, churchwarden of the parish 
of Sotwell, Berks. This lady, who is one of the 
very few women churchwardens in England, is 
an active member of the parish council, an 
energetic supporter of woman suffrage, an 
active and zealous philanthropist, and, in fact, 
all that a public spirited woman should be. She 
has not seen her way, so far, to accept a seat 
on the local Board of Guardians, though this 
has been repeatedly offered her. Mrs. Nash is a 
striking instance of the injustice of denying 
women a vote, freely granted to her gardener 


once. I call the everyday costume for females { and her groom. 


tty acts of insolence 
ealt with by a strong 


WOMEN’S TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE UNION. 


THE annual meetings of the Women’s Total 
Abstinence Union have been of a very successful 
character. On Tuesday, May 3rd, Mrs. Henry 
J. Wilson, in the unavoidable absence through 
illness of the retiring president, Lady Elizabeth 
Biddulph, presided at the reception of delegates, 
at St. Martin's Town Hall. 

A large number of ladies and gentlemen were 
ge and brief addresses were given by 

r. T. P. Whittaker, M.P., Mr. Robt. Rae, 
Mr. F. Smith, Dr. Dawson Burns. Solos were 
rendered by Madame Maude Snell and Miss N. 
Finigan. 

The business meetings were held on Wednes- 
day morning and afternoon, and in the evening 
a great public meeting was held at St. Martin's 
Town Hall. Miss M. E. Docwra, the newly- 
elected president, took the chair. An abstract 
of the annual report and financial statement 
were given by Mrs. Brooks, hon. secretary. 
The fifth annual report stated that the 
number of directly federated societies, 
both senior and junior, had increased con- 
siderably, and there was throughout the 
Union a growing membership. The receipts 
for the year had been £1,344 Os. 7d., the ex- 
penditurs, £1,264 11s. 5d., leaving a balance in 

and of £29 Os. 7d., in addition to a deposit of 
£50 for the official organ, Wings. The Union 
had also endowed a W.T.A.U. cot in the chil- 
dren’s ward at the London Temperance Hospital 
during the year, by the contribution of £500. 
The report also detailed much of the work that 
had been done during the year by the Union 
and its federated societies. Addresses were 
delivered by Miss M. E. Docwra, Miss Crom- 
melin (Utrecht), Rev. J. Bradford (Leyton- 
stone), J. Rowntree, Esq., J.P., and Miss 
Wright (Mansfield). Solos were rendered by 
Miss Helen Saunders, A.R.A.M., and a piano- 
forte duet by Mrs. Marnham and Miss Hudson. 

Among those present were Mr. T. P. Whit- 

er, M.P., and Mrs. Whittaker, Rev. T. W. 
Gladstone, Lady Ashburton, Mrs. J. E. Ellis, 
Hon. Conrad and Mrs. Dillon, Mr. H. J. 
Wilson, Mrs. Hawkes, Mrs. Newman Hall, ke. 

The meetings were continued on Thursday 
morning, May 5th, at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, St. Martin’s-lane, where a public prayer 
meeting was conducted by Mrs. Wilkinson, of 
St. John’s Vicarage, Chelsea, immediately after 
which a conference was held under the presi- 
dency of the Lady Cecilia Roberts, at which a 
paper was read by Miss Hooker on “ Units and 
Unity,” and by Mrs. Byers (Belfast) on ‘* The 
Organisation and Development of Junior 
Societies,’ which led to an animated dis- 
cussion. 

At 3 p.m. the conference re-assembled under 
the presidency of Mrs. Locker Lampson, of 
Crawley, and a valuable paper on ‘ Medicated 
Wines and their Dangers’’ was read by Mr. 
Walter N. Edwards, F.C.8. (Band of Hope 
Union), following which a number of questions 
were asked and replied to by the lecturer. 

The meetings closed with a praise meeting, 
over which Mrs. Hawkes presided, and five 
minute addresses were given by a number of 
friends. 


Dustin Woman’s SuFFrRAGE AND Poor Law 
Guarpians’ ASSOCIATION.—The committee met 
at 5, Fustace-street on the 11th inst., Dr. E. 
Winifred Dickson in the chair. Much satisfac- 
tion was expressed at the election of Mrs. 
Browne as Poor Law Guardian for Rathmines. 
Mr. W. Johnston’s proposed amendments to 
the Local Government Bill, having for their 
object the explicit incorporation in the Bill of 
clauses expressly enabling women to be elected 
as Poor Law guardians and urban and rural 
councillors, were considered, and letters were 
forwarded to all Irish representatives in the 
House of Commons, soliciting a cordial vote 


j in their support. 
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Free DistrieutTion of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
in order to make it more widely known. We 
are always much obliged to friends who will 
kindly undertake to distribute copies of back 
numbers of the Woman’s Siena at meetings, 
and shall be glad to send parcels for this 
purpose gratis and post free. Will corre- 
spondents please name meeting, and number 
of copies that can probably be utilised. 

Thanks are offered to the following ladies for 
aid in this way :— 

Miss Crosland, Lindley; Mre. Palmer, Bedford; Mra. 
Crompton, Chorley ; Miss Colegrove, Oxford ; Miss Richards, 
Stroud Green, N.; Mrs. A. G. Clinton, Woking; Miss Bloy, 


Norwich ; Miss L. E. Miller, Barry ; Mrs. Hudson, Colne; 
Miss M. Colby, Clifton; Miss Haynes, Dublin. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Mrs. Gladstone will have the tender 
thoughts of all women in her loneliness 
and sorrow. How much her husband 
owed to her can perhaps hardly be realised. 
Hawarden was her patrimony, and all the 
rest and peace he there enjoyed her gift 
with her own hand; but far beyond the 
wealth and comfort that she brought him 
was her untiring and absolute personal 
devotion, that never wavered nor slackened. 
To her, he was obviously the one chief 
earthly object, even the children taking 
quite a second place in her thoughts and 
the employment of her time. The main- 
spring of her life is gone; but she has two 
devoted daughters beside her to cherish 
the days that may yet remain to her, and 
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she must have happiness in feeling that 
all along she has upheld the hands of her 
Moses to the fullest extent. It is most 
pleasant to know that he had ordered, as 
the one point on which his mind was made 
up about the last rites to himself, that 
only where she may lie beside him when 
her call shall come may his burial place 
be chosen ; and that accordingly she, too, 
will rest in the nation’s great Valhalla 
some day, beside the one whose life-long 
labours she helped and sustained so com- 
pletely. 
* * * 

Mrs. Gladstone’s selflessness was such 
that it was impossible to know if she was 
personally opposed to Woman's Suffrage, 
of which cause Mr. Gladstone was so 
strong an opponent. Twice at least our 
Suffrage Bill would almost certainly have 
passed the House of Commons at any rate, 
whatever the Lords did with it, and on one 
of those occasions (when the agricultural 
labourers were enfranchised) it is probable 
the Lords would have allowed Woman's 
Suffrage to go through as a sort of counter- 
poise to so large a new illiterate vote, had 
not Mr. Gladstone exercised his utmost 
personal power and influence against it, 
On that occasion, some ladies of high 
social standing sought an interview with 
Mrs. Gladstone to try to induce her to 
influence Mr. Gladstone so far as to at 
least leave the House of Commons free to 
vote according to the convictions and 
pledges of members, and not to make 
opposition to our vote a party measure; 
but they failed in their object, for Mr. 
Gladstone went so far as to rise and 
publicly declare that he, as Premier, would 
abandon the Bill entirely if the House 
decided by vote to include women in 
the new Reform measure. One of those 
who visited Mrs. Gladstone on that un- 
availing mission, told me that no definite 
personal view could be obtained from her— 
that what Mr. Gladstone thought would 
be best for the Party was the only matter 
that she would discuss. So it is impossi- 
ble to say how far it was due to her views 
that the leader who brought so many 
other classes to freedom within the con- 
stitution was the steady opponent of 
women’s enfranchisement, or how far it 
was that she just followed his views. 

* * * 

Though Mr. Gladstone was antagonistic 
to Woman’s Suffrage, he allowed his 
daughter to help in the higher education 
movement, and to become Vice-Principal 
of Newnham, and so it is to be hoped that 
there is a mistake in the assertion made in 
the Daily Chronicle (London) in its 
obituary notice, that ‘He was not 
enamoured of the ‘woman movement,’ 
and his last visit to Oxford drew from him 
the remark, uttered with a comic grimace, 
in the presence of the writer, that 
nowadays there seemed to be ‘a plague o’ 
women in the University.’””» The remark 
is not, anyhow, very pointed or brilliant, 
and one would prefer to think that even 
the Daily Chronicle errs, rather than that 
Miss Helen Gladstone’s father should 
make an observation so discourteous, and 
that the scholar was so unsympathetic to 
the young women who wish to share the 
advantages of early culture from which 
he reaped such profit and enjoyment him- 
self all through his long and arduous life. 

* * * 

Danger in work cannot be always 

avoided, but when it is only a question of 
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care and expenditure on the part of 
employers, who can doubt that employers 
should be compelled to take such precau- 
tions to preserve the one inheritance of 
the poor—their power to labour? Yet 
the present Home Secretary is uncon- 
vincible on that point. He just recently 
reduced the authority of the women 
inspectors of factories to initiate prosecu- 
tions for breaches of the Factory Acts, 
though it had not been asserted that they 
had in any way abused that power; and 
though, of course, their conduct in initiating 
prosecutions was checked and judged by 
the convictions obtained, and he could not 
show any undue proportion of unsuccessful 
 ciaatiap ania He has now refused point 
lank to appoint a woman inspector for the 
potteries. 
* * * ; 

A great proportion of the workers are 
women and girls, though men are also em- 
ployed; and blindness and paralysis are 
unhappily the too frequent results of their 
daily work. It is stated that certain pre- 
cautions in arrangements and alterations 
in materials would greatly diminish the 
suffering. Where the physical troubles of 
female workers are concerned, it is fully 
proved that it is desirable to have a woman 
inspector, for they will speak to her with a 
freedom and readiness that they will not 
use towards a man. Hence, it would seem 
desirable to give the women potters this 
aid and protection. Sir M. White Ridley, 
however, stated to the deputation that 
waited on him that he does not see his wa 
to do this, making various objections, whic 
are referred to by Mr. H. J. Tennant, 
M.P., one of the deputation, as follows :— 
‘‘The main purpose of the deputation was 
to obtain the appointment of a woman 
inspector resident in the district. To this 
Sir Matthew answers that there are ad- 
ministrative difficulties in the way; that 
anything in the nature of dual control 
between the woman and the man inspector 
is to be deprecated; and that he would 
not contemplate making the woman subject 
to the authority of the man. Our conten- 
tion was, and is, that there is a case so 
strong as to amount to a necessity of 
making a woman the inspector for the 
district, neither in dual authority with the 
rman inspector, nor subject to him, but 
instead of him.” Mr. Tennant adds, after 
pointing out various other ways in which 
those who acted with him think that the 
Home Secretary might take action, but 
that the right hon. gentleman refuses to 
consider possible, that the deputation are 
so little satisfied that it is fully intended to 
agitate the matter further. A contingent 
of men and women blinded by the industry 
was brought up to see the Home Secretary, 
but he refused to receive them. 

* * * 

‘‘Who would be free themselves must 
strike the blow ” is an unfailing truth, and 
it rests with women cyclists to make up 
their minds if they themselves will contest 
their freedom, or if they will allow their 
rational dress to fall before the prejudice 
that is now carried to the point of actual 
persecution in the refusal to them of rest, 
food, and sleeping accommodation, by an 
hotel keeper. Ridicule and disapprobation 
are of comparatively small importance; @ 
reformer who will not placidly endure 
those is of little value, and has inadequate 
stamina; but the refusal in a country place 
of the accommodation and recuperation of 
the forces that is required for health at the 
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end of an exhausting day of exercise is a 
more serious matter, and if there is any 
reality in the various combinations of 
‘rational dressers,” they will see if the 
law as administered by licensing magis- 
trates permits Boniface to penalise the 


rational costume in this manner. 
* * 


Perhaps in no way is custom or fashion 
stronger in fixing prejudice than in regard 
to dress. All the women in the Kast 
wear trousers, and the men wear robes, or 
more or less skirt. The Albanian soldiery 
even dress in a series of full muslin skirts, 
like old-fashioned ballet dancers! The 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Archbishops, the Judges, here all put on 
long skirts, necessitating their having 
frain bearers, in full dress. Nobody says 
they are ‘‘aping woman.” To the 
Eastern man, the uncovered face of a 
European lady is shocking, and travellers 
in more barbarous climes tell us that the 
modest women who are accustomed to veil 
their faces before strangers will promptly 
use their only garment for this purpose if 
they meet a man unexpectedly. The 
naked shoulders of a ball or the opera 
house may, indeed, amaze those who are 
not brought up to regard the sight as 
ordinary and conventionally proper. But 
we are not able to remember all this in 
face of strange customs. Hence, the fact 
of a woman wearing a garment that clothes 
each leg in a separate cylinder for an 
exercise in which the movement of the 
knees renders the round skirt a less 
desirable fashion than it is under ordinary 
conditions—this is made the subject of 
abuse and reprobation, and now of that 
form of social persecution that we have 
learned to call ‘‘the boycott.” The abuse 
and censure must be borne if the rational 
dress is to hold its own, and by force of 
being customary conquer prejudice ; but 
the ‘boycott ”’ of an innkeeper ought to be 
subject to legal restriction, surely. 

* * * 

It must be said that Englishwomen are 
not clever in dressing in this costume, any 
more than we are in ordinary dress matters, 
asanation. The contrast between the man- 
nish short trousers adopted as ‘‘ rational ’’ 
dress by many women here, or the baggy 
knickerbockers that others affect, and the 
French “‘rational’’ costume, is very great, 
and to our disadvantage. In Paris, the 
wearing of divided dress for cycling is 
universal. It is a skirted cyclist, with her 
draperies blowing out on either hand, and 
her limbs alternately covered and shown 
thereby, that startles and shocks the 
French. But the rational covering of each 
limb is made by the French dressmakers 
to be drooping and full, and so cut that 
when the wearer stands off the machine, 
one would almost think that she was merely 
wearing a skirt so short as to come half- 
way down the calf. Again, I did not see a 
single Frenchwoman on a cycle apparently 
wearing stays, or a “top” that distinctly 
outlined the contours of her figure. There 
. is where many English “rational dressers” 
come often to grief—they will tighten in 
the waist-line, and hold up the bust, and 
get a sort of hybrid look from doing so, that 
would be absent if they wore a loose coat 
and full front, or a blouse sufficiently 
pleated in front to quite avoid emphasising 
the figure. French bonnets, French gowns, 
French shoes and French gloves have their 
admirers, though for the most part English 
ones are really as good—but for taste and 
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judgment to make us blush for our in- 
feriority, the French rational (and universal) 
cycling dress is decidedly before us. 

* * * 

The disadvantages of the skirt for 
cycling are so serious and obvious that all 
kindly men ought to help women to avoid 
such obstacles. Every cyclist knows full 
well that this is so, and that a great sacrifice 
is demanded to custom when women are 
compelled to wear a skirt. On long and 
serious journeys, no man would even ask 


his wife or sister to endure the drag and 


danger of a skirt. Such a journey as is 
now being made round the world by Mr. 
and Mrs. Melllrath, for instance, demands 
the rational dress. After going through 
Japan comfortably they entered China, and 
went through a province where it was dan- 
gerous for a white man to set his foot, to 
say nothing of a white woman. But as 
she was dressed in a Rational costume she 
was mistaken for a boy, and got through 
without harm. From there to Burma and 
India, with delays and bad travelling, they 
passed through India during the hot 
season, followed by the rainy season, cross- 
ing streams “knee deep” (as the frog 
said), and by railroad bridges, stepping 
from tie to tie trundling their wheels on 
the track, liable, if they made a misstep, 
to be plunged into the swift, roaring current 
below. They crossed twenty-six such 
bridges in one day, sometimes wet to the 
skin, suffering from the lack of food until 
they were well-nigh worn to skeletons. 
From India they crossed to Persia. They 
were advised not to enter Afghanistan on 
account of war. In Persia they found 
more trouble than in all their pre- 
vious routes; the country was rough 
and rocky, with few comforts. They 
crossed a mountain 8,000 feet high, though 
it was winter, and Mrs. Mclllrath froze 
her feet, and had to stay in Teheran four 
weeks, from which place their last letter 
was dated. 
; * * 

‘The little woman,’’ as her husband 
calls her, has suffered so many hardships 
that she deserves notice for her courage. 
It is quite certain that a woman in a skirt 
could not undertake such an exploit. But 
why should those who do less adventurous 
journeys, which yet involve effort and toil, 
be required in their smaller degree to suffer 
needless drawbacks to their health-giving 
exercise ? This question is addressed to men. 

* *  * 


A conference of the members of the 
Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women was held on May 20th, at Wim- 
borne’ House, Arlington-street (by kind 
permission of Lady Wimborne), the Right 
Hon. Jam2s Bryce, M.P., presiding. Mr. 
Bryce, in opening the meeting, remarked 
that last year they were engaged in review- 
ing the progress that had been made in 
many directions during her Majesty's 
reign, and nothing can have struck them 
more than the progress relating to the 
position of women. It was to the interest 
and importance of the nation that the 
sphere of employment for women should 
be enlarged and that every advantage 
should be given to them in all the careers 
of life. The welfare of the whole nation 
depended upon the wellbeing of its women. 
The number of women who were obliged 
to support themselves was increasing in 
this country, due among other causes to 
the increasing emigration of the male 
population. Thus there had arisen 
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meet the need many organisations which 
had made it their business to open up 
new spheres of employment for women. 
The object of the Central Bureau was to 
strengthen these isolated societies b 
bringing them into communication wi 
one another, besides showing women what 
work they were best fitted for, and assisting 
them to obtain it. The bureau is under 
the auspices of the National Union of 
Women Workers, 59, Berners-street, W., 
and readers desirous of further informa- 
tion, can obtain it by writing to Miss 
Bateson at that address. 
* * * 

The National Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion have held their meetings in London, 
but, as usual, most of the speeches were 
made by gentlemen, and therefore do not 
call for special report in these pages. Mr. 
eure was perhaps the most interesting 
address, being on topics specially relating 
to women. He alluded to the ition 
of shop assistants, especially female ones, 
as “a crying society evil and industrial 
scandal, both as regards hours of labour, 
modes of payment, the conditions under 
which they slept, and, indeed, passed the 
whole of their existence.” Mr. Asquith 
gave his listeners a gentle rub, when, in 
referring to the evasion of the Truck Act, 
the importance of combination and organi- 
sation among oar female industrial popula- 
tion, and the co-operation of women of 
other classes with those engaged in manual 
and productive labour, he deprecated 
anything in the nature of patronising 
conditions as from those above to those 
held to be below. 

* * 

Miss De Chaumont, inspector of women’s 
workshops for the Kensington Vestry, has, 
during the past year, inspected over 3,000 
workshops and workrooms, chiefly for 
laundries and dress-making, with extremely 
satisfactory results, as regards improve- 
ment in ventilation, &c. 

a * * 

Miss Mary Kingsley, the African 
traveller, points out that one reason for 
trouble between the natives and our 
officials in that country is a totally unne- 
cessary interference with their laws and 
customs. As an illustration, she mentions 
the ‘‘ inheritance of property through the 
mother. This idea is universal through 
West Africa. A man’s natural heir is his 
brother by the same mother. Then our 
Government steps in and insists that a 
man’s property should go to his eldest son. 
1t is just as absurd to these people as if it 
went to his mother-in-law. It is this kind 
of thing which creates so much trouble 
and dissatisfaction with our rule.” This 
recognition of the closer relationship of a 
mother than of a father is very interesting. 
It probably has been universal at one 
period of every race’s history. There can be 
no reason for forcing the European practice 
of inheritance through males on_ these 
African natives. lew of us, perhaps, realise 
how much our status is affected by such 
matters as passing landed property down 
only in the male line, altering a woman’s 
name on marriage so that her ancestral 
line is made to appear to end in her and 
not to descend to her children, confining 
the hereditary right to a title and peerage 
to sons, and so forth. It all helps to 
stamp the aristocracy df the male sex 
deep into our institutions. But it is surely 
most unreasonable to force those same 


to / practices on unwilling African tribes. 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER XII—Continued. 

On Natrona, Epvucation. 


THE little respect paid to chastity in the 
male world is, I am persuaded, the grand source 
of many of the physical and moral evils that 
torment mankind, as well as of the vices and 
follies that degrade and destroy women ; yet at 
school, boys infallibly lose that decent bash- 
fulness which might have ripened into modesty 
at home. 

And what nasty indecent tricks do they not 
also learn from each other, when a number of 
them pig together in the same bedchamber, not 
to speak of the vices, which render the body 
weak, whilst they effectually prevent the acqui- 
sition of any delicacy of mind. The little 
attention paid to the cultivation of modesty 
amongst men produces great depravity in all 
the relationships of society ; for, not only love 
—love that ought to purify the heart, and first 
call forth all the youthful powers, to prepare 
the man to discharge the benevolent duties of 
life, is sacrificed to premature lust; but all the 
social affections are deadened by the selfish 
gratifications, which very early pollute the 
mind, and dry up the generous juices of the 
heart. In what an unnatural manner is inno- 
cence often violated; and what serious con- 
sequences ensue to render private vices a public 
pest. Besides, a habit of personal order which 
has more effect on the moral character than is, 
in general, supposed, can only be acquired at 
home, where that respectable reserve is kept 
up which checks the familiarity that, sinking 
into beastliness, undermines the affection it 
insults. 

I have already animadverted on the bad 
habits which females acquire when they are shut 
up together; and I think that the observation 
may fairly be extended to the other sex, till the 
natural influence is drawn which I have had in 
view throughout—that to improve both sexes 
they ought, not only in private families, but in 
public schools, to be educated together. If 
marriage be the cement of society, mankind 
should all be educated after the same model, or 
the intercourse of the sexes will never deserve 
the name of fellowship. Nor will women ever 
fulfil the peculiar duties of their sex, till they 
become enlighted citizens, till they become free 
by being enabled to earn their own subsistence, 
independent of men; in the same manner, I 
mean, to prevent misconstruction, as one man 
is independent of another. Nay, marriage will 
never be held sacred till women, by being 
brought up with men, are prepared to be their 
companions rather than their mistresses ; for 
the mean doublings of cunning will ever render 
them contemptible, whilst oppression renders 
them timid. So convinced am I of this truth, 
that I will venture to predict that virtue will 
never prevail in society till the virtues of both 
sexes are founded on reason; and, till the affec- 
tions common to both are allowed to gain their 
due strength by the discharge of mutual duties. 

Were boys and girls permitted to pursue the 
same studies together, those graceful decencies 
might early be inculcated which produce 
modesty without those sexual distinctions that 
taint the mind. Lessons vf politeness, and 
that formulary of decorum which treads on the 
heels of falsehood, would be rendered useless 
by habitual propriety of behaviour. Not, 
indeed, put on for visitors like the courtly robe 


pillars of friendship are respect and confidence 
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of politeness, but the sober effect of cleanliness 
of mind. Would not this simple elegance of 
sincerity be a chaste homage paid to domestic 
affections, far surpassing the meretricious com- 
pliments that shine with false lustre in the 
heartless intercourse of fashionable life? But 
till more understanding preponderates in 
society, there will ever be a want of heart and 
taste, and the harlot’s rouge will supply the 
place of that celestial suffusion which only 
virtuous affections can give to the face. 
Gallantry, and what is called love, may subsist 
without simplicity of character; but the main 


natural, in her there is no effort. Though frank 
she always avoids wounding any one’s self love 
—she takes them as God has made them, pity- 
ing the vicious, pardoning defects and 
absurdities, understanding every period of 
life.’—From Madame Firmian Balzac. 


Our Short Story. 
A DAY OF WHOLE THINGS. 


“Tr you can sit down just a moment till I 
finish the buttonholes, then you can take the 
jacket, Miss Florence; there, right by the 
window! That chair ain’t so uncomfortable as it 
looks. I’m sorry you should have to wait when 
I promised it the first thing, but you see, little 
Benny Holden is very low and I sat up with 
him most of the night, and I suppose I slept 
too long when I lay down in the morning.” 

‘‘Tt’s a shame for you to do a stitch!” ex- 
claimed Florence impulsively, as she noticed 
the red, tired eyes and the pale face.” ‘Ted 
doesn’t really need the jacket to-day.” 


—esteem is never founded on it cannot tell 
what ! 


(To be continued.) 


QUOTATIONS 


Or THOUGHTS ON THE WOMAN QUESTION, 


Some NosBLE AND PLEASING TRAITS IN 


‘* And thou, oh champion, late 
And sure! Thou Fire that searching all 
things, dost proclaim, 
The pure and stainless Sita, free from 
blame ! 
Hadst thou, too, leagued thyself with iron 
fate, 
Hadst joined the cruel earth and bitter sky 
To leave forsaken Sita desolate, 
Then from itself unto itself, my soul 
Would witness to the whole. 
Still to itself my heart would testify, 
And prove me Sita still, the pride 
Of Heaven, the cherished Bride 
Of Rama, fair and uncontaminate.” 
She ceased nor to the sky, 
Nor sun appealing turned, nor yet the eye 
Of Rama sought; but stood as one com- 
pelled 
To speak the words she uttered, not in pride, 
Nor wrath, nor scorn, but even as impelled 
. By stedfast truth. So stood she, self up- 
held 
And before all the worlds, self-justified. 
‘¢ Sita’ Dora Greenwell, 
ms * * 
When her he would despise, 
She kept him captive bound; — 


' Forbidding him to rise, 


By many cords and ties 
She held him to the ground. 
At length, in stature grown, 
He stands erect and free ; 
Yet stands he not alone, 


For his beloved would be 
Like him she loveth wise, like him she loveth 
free. : 


So wills she here desire, 

Yet stand they not apart; 
For as she doth aspire 
He grows, nor stands she higher 

Than her beloved’s heart. 

From “ Bring the wand, how late she ts."— 
Dora Greenwell. 

* « 

‘‘ Have you been so fortunate as to meet 
some person whose harmonious voice lends 
enchantment to her language, who has the 
same charm of manner, who knows both how 
to speak and how to be silent, who pays you 
attention with delicacy, whose raillery resembles 
a caress, her criticism does not wound, she 
neither discourses, nor disputes, her politeness 
is never forced, her zeal is never servile, she 
never wearies you, she leaves you contented 
with herself and yourself. 


This woman is 


‘It’s good of you to say that, but if it ain’t 


the jacket it’s something else: I can’t afford to 
lose a whole day.” 
and out of the fine blue cloth. 
brother ’ll look nice in this suit; he’s a hand- 
some boy,” she said. 


Miss Ferry’s needle flew in 
‘* Your little 


‘‘How do you like my new gown, Miss 


Ferry ?” asked Florence. 


Miss Ferry looked at the girl. The brown 


hair waved about the soft face; the dark eyes 
sparkled with happy young life, and the cheeks 
glowed with healthful colour. The new dress 
‘was simple, dainty and perfectly adapted to the 
girlish figure. 


“It’s sweet!’ said Miss Ferry. ‘It looks 


just like you.” 


Florence laughed. ‘Do you know that’s a 


very pretty compliment ? ” she said. 


‘“‘T suppose, now, it’s new—all new—not 


made over or anything?” asked the little 
seamstress. 


‘“ Why, yes,” replied Florence, amused at the 


question. ‘ Why do you ask?” 


“Nothing; only I was thinking how nice 


that must be. I never had a new dress in my 
life.” 


Florence stared at the small, thin figure. 
‘“‘ What do you mean ?”’ she said. 

‘Just that, dear. TI never had a whole new 
dress in my life.” 

‘‘T never heard of such a thing!” gasped the 

irl. 

a Very likely not, Miss Florence. You're an 
only daughter. There were eleven of us, count- 
ing the boys, and little enough to feed and clothe 


uson. Six girls, and I the youngest. Dresses 


were handed down from one to another till 
they were all worn out. My gowns were 
mostly made of two or three put together. 
The children used to call me ‘ Patchwork 
Quilt.’ ” 

“TJ yemember one dress in particular,” she 
went on, smilingly. “I can see just how it 
looked. The skirt was striped, the bodice was 
in spots and the sleeves were flowered all over. 
You see, it was made out of Ellen’s and Jane’s 
and Sarah’s. Mother was proud of having © 
made me so neat and comfortable, but I was 
mean enough to be ashamed. It makes me feel 
sorry when I think how hard mother worked 
for us, and we not half appreciating it.” 

“ Didn’t they ever buy you anything new? ve 
exclaimed Florence. ‘I think they were un- 
kind.” 

‘No, no, dear child! You don’t understand, 


: There wasn’t much money to spend on clothes; 
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I can tell you. I remember one apron that was 
bought on purpose for me, and I was proud as 
Punch till it was made up. It was pretty, white 
with a narrow blue stripe, but being a remnant 
there wasn’t enough to get it all out. So mother 
put it on a yoke made of a piece of an old dress 
of hers—dark brown print with a yellow figure. 
Somehow they didn’t go together very well! ” 

‘‘ But since you've grown up, Miss Ferry, you 
must have had new dresses.” : 

‘*No, Miss Florence, never. I’m forty years 
old, and I’ve never had a new dress. You see, 
Jane got married, and so did Sarah. Well, 
Sarah died and left me all her clothes.’ Her 
husband was pretty well off, and there was 
some good things amongst them. Then the 
other three died here at home, and, of course, I 
got all their things, except what I gave to Jane. 
Jane has a hard time; her husband’s con- 
sumptive. Well, I've been wearing out the 
clothes ever since, and they ain’t all worn out yet. 
It’s been lucky for me getting all those clothes 
—me having so much sickness and not being 
able to earn right along. But once in a time I 
get ungrateful, and think it would be nice to 
have something new all over—not any scraps or 
piecings. There, you must think I’m awfully 
complaining ! ” 

“Complaining, Miss Ferry! But why don’t 
you buy yourself a fresh pretty dress without 
waiting to use up all those old things?” 

‘““No, dear,” said Miss Ferry gently. ‘I 
need the money for—other things. There’s 
bonnets, too,” resumed the little woman, biting 
off a needleful of twist. ‘‘I think there are 
enough bonnets and trimmings to get me through 
my natural life. 
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‘“* Sometimes I think everything in this world 
is a patch or a make-over,” she proceeded. 
“If it ain’t done-over meat it’s warmed-over 
potato, and if it ain’t them it’s a little mess of 
hash to be got out of the way. There's always 
leavings-over! I don’t even work at anything 
good and steady. Sometimes it’s mending and 
sometimes it’s nursing, and again it’s button- 
holes. But it’s always something, thank the 
Lord! Leavings-over are a heap sight better 
than fallings-short ! ”’ 

‘‘ Miss Ferry, you said you couldn’t afford to 


| lose a whole day’s work. Don’t you ever take 


a holiday? ’’ 

‘* Bless you, Miss Florence ! I don’t remember 
ever being idle a whole day. I was going to, 
though ; I was going to the Baptist picnic last 
week. I got all ready, and if Mrs. White didn't 
go and sprain her ankle!” 

‘““Why did that keep you? She has a 
daughter, hasn’t she ?” 

‘*Oh yes; but Rose is young, and of course 
wanted her gocd time. I saw she was terribly 
disappointed, so I said, ‘I'll stay with your 
mother, Rose,’ and you never saw anybody more 


| pleased. There, Miss Florence, there’s the jacket, 


and you tell your ma I hope it'll suit. It’s 
been a real refreshment to see you, and I hope 
you won’t think I’m cross and ungrateful, 
complaining as I have!” 

Florence stooped over the little woman with 
a sudden impulse. ‘ There’s a whole kiss all 
for yourself,” she said. 

Miss Ferry’s thin cheek flushed under the 
unwonted caress. ‘‘ Bless her kind heart!” 
she said, as she watched the girl's light figure 
go down the path. “I declare, I’m fairly 
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ashamed of having run on so about myself. 
It was grumbling. I don't believe I’d have 
done it if I hadn't been so worn out sitting up.” 

Florence Heath walked slowly along the 
street, thinking of Miss Ferry. The sun 
was high and hot and the road dusty. Colonel 
Heath’s lawn stretched smooth and inviting. 
As Florence turned toward the house, one of 
her little brothers came rattling down the 
broad drive in his shining cart behind his 
pony. 

‘Never anything new or old, and I never had 
anything else!’’ thought the girl. 

Florence found her mother on the shady 
lawn. 

‘¢ What is it, dear? You look tired. It was 
too warm a walk for you. You should have let 
James go.” 

‘*Mamma, I have everything and Miss Ferry 
has nothing. Why is it?” said Florence, as 
she threw herself into a hammock. 

‘“‘ That is a pretty hard question to answer all 
at once,” responded Mrs. Heath, with a amile. 
“Tell me about it, dear.’’ 

Florence told her story. ‘I don’t think I 
ever knew,” she concluded, “ just the difference 
there is between my life and some other 


people’s. Oh, I suppose I knew, but I never 
saw it so clearly. It doesn’t seem right at. 
all ! ” 


Mrs. Heath watched her daughter's face. 
‘*One can always share,”’ she suggested. 
* Florence was silent a moment; then she 


said: ‘I'd like to give Miss Ferry one good, 
‘whole’ day!” 

‘‘Miss Ferry might have ‘ whole’ things if 
She has a shiftless 


she didn’t share, Florence. 
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sort of a sister whom she helps a great deal. 
I suspect the larger part of her earnings goes 
there. She helped those poor Larkinses and 
made clothes for the children, and she is always 
going where there is sickness. I don’t know 
of any one who does so much good in a 
quiet way and with so little means, as Miss 
Ferry.” 

Florence sprang out of the hammock, scatter- 
ing the soft pillows right and left, went over to 
her mother and kissed her. 

“T think I'll try a little of the sharing 
business myself!” she said, and went into the 
house. 

The birds uttered their notes in the horse- 
chestnut tree close to the window and woke 
Miss Ferry from a sound morning nap. _ 

‘* Mercy!” she exclaimed, as she looked at 
the loud-ticking timepiece which adorned her 
mantel-shelf. ‘Six o'clock! I'm getting 
into a dreadful habit of sleeping late. It’s lazy, 
anda sinful waste of time, but somehow I ain’t 
so strong as I used to be.” 

She flung open the green blinds and let in the 
radiance of the early morning. The sun had 
risen into a blue and cloudless sky. The feathery 
tree-tops stirred in the gentle breeze, and flower- 
scents and bird-voices filled the air. It was just 
the morning to fill one’s heart with a pleasant 
premonition of coming good. 

‘‘T feel as if something nice was going to 
happen!” said Miss Ferry to herself, as she 
looked out into the beautiful, fresh world. 
“But there! What am I thinking of? It’ll 
be buttonholes; or maybe Jane’ll want me to 
tend Willie through one of his colics!”’ 

Breakfast over, Miss Ferry sat down in her 
little sewing chair and took up her work; but 
for some reason the needle would not go, and 
her thoughts would wander far from the little 
garment she was fashioning. 

She was gazing at the swaying elm-tops, and 
her work had fallen from her hands, when a 
rousing rap at the door startled her into the 
consciousness of the present. 

‘Good land ! What's come ?”’ she exclaimed, 
springing up, to find that it was only Colonel 
Heath’s coachman with a bundle. 

‘‘The work Mrs. Heath promised me,” 
thought Miss Ferry, as she laid the big parcel 
on the old lounge. ‘I don’t believe I'll open 
it now; somehow I don’t want to see more 
work to-day.” 

In a moment, however, she changed her 
mind. ‘Mrs. Heath’s good to me; maybe it’s 
something she wants done right off”; and she 
proceeded to undo the numerous wrappings. 

‘‘Seems to me it’s done up mighty carefully. 
What under the sun is it?’’ she said aloud, as 


she took off the cover of the long pasteboard | 


box and unfolded a pretty dark blue dress, all 
made and finished. 

‘Something Miss Florence wants altered. 
It’s too small for Mrs. Heath. Here’s the 


directions,” she continued, as an envelope fell | 


from the folds of the skirt. 
As she read, her thin face flushed, and she 
laid the note down with a gasp. ‘Oh, I can’t! 


And after all I’ve said to her!” she whispered. 
Then she read it again. 

‘‘ Dear Miss Ferry.—I was in town yesterday 
and saw this dress, which made me think of 
you. I thought that as you were so busy 
taking stitches for other ple, perhaps it 
might be a little help to have something all 
made up, and I think it will fit you. Will you 
accept it with mylove? Please don’t mind my 
sending it, dear Miss Ferry, for you share so 
much with others you must let others share 
with you sometimes. 

‘‘ Mamma wishes me to ask you if you will 
come and spend this beautiful day with us. 
We are going to drive in the afternoon, and it 
will give us so much pleasure to have you with 
us. Please come and wear the new dress. 
James will call for you at eleven. 
truly, ‘SFLoRENCE W. HEaTH.” 

“The good Lord bless her!” said Miss 
Ferry, with a little sob. ‘It seems as if I 
couldn’t take so much from any one, but it 
would be downright ungrateful not to.” 
then the joy of possession entered into her 
soul. 

She examined the dress with the appreciation 
of a skilled seamstress. ‘Just see those silk 
facings, and it’s finished elegantly. I never 
expected to live to see this day. And after all 
my complaining, too! 
ain’t deserving! But, oh, even Miss Florence 
can’t know what it means to me to have a new 
dress!” 

Promptly at eleven James, impressive in dark 
blue livery and shining buttons, helped the 
fluttering little woman, in her trim new dress, 
into the soft-cushioned carriage. 

I am not going to describe the welcome Miss 
Ferry received at the Heaths’, nor the long day 
of delight she passed in that beautiful home. 

It is needless to say that the dainty 
lunch bore no suggestions of being warmed 
over, and that hash played no part in the 
elaborate dinner, like unto none that Miss 
Ferry had ever before tasted. It was such a 
satisfaction to rise from the table with a feeling 
of luxurious leisure! Not even her kind hostess 
could appreciate what it meant to the little 
woman to leave the dining-room with no thought 
of unwashed dishes on her mind. 

After lunch came the drive. The roomy 
victoria rolled over the roads with delightful 


Yours very | 


And | 


I ain’t deserving! I) 


heads and shook their glossy manes, bore their 
load along at a pace that was pleasure to their 
well-exercised limbs. They drove through 
pleasant wood roads, and the fragrant breath of 
the pines was like balm to Miss Ferry’s tired 
lungs. They drove by the beach-bordered bay, 


| and the sea sparkled and danced before them. 


It seemed to Miss Ferry that the out-of-door 
world was never so bright and fresh and clear 
as it was that afternoon. She lay back in rapt 
enjoyment, abandoning herself to the present, 
knowing that seams would be less monotonous 
and buttonholes not so much a nightmare when 
lightened by the memories of that drive. 

When the long day was over and Miss Ferry 
bade the Heaths good-bye, she tried to make 
plain a little of her gratitude. 

“It’s the first day of whole things I ever 
had,” said she. ‘‘ You can’t quite guess what 
that means to me, who haven't had anything 
but pieces and patches before;’’ and then she 
was driven away, smiling through happy tears. 

‘* Well,” said Florence, standing out in the 
moonlight and watching tbe carriage roll slowly 
down the drive, ‘‘ what fun it was! I thought 
I was the one who was to do the giving, but I 
declare, I’ve got lots more than I've given. It's 
been a day of whole things to me, too—a whole 
day of good happiness.” 

ARY KE. MITCHELL, 


M11, like all strength, sits crowned Liberty, 
Wearing the aspect of a matron queen ; 
And far outstretched along the unmeasured 


sea, 
Rests the vast shadow of her throne serene ; 
From the dumb icebergs to the fiery zone, 
Rests the vast shadow of that guardian 
throne. 


—Bulwer Lytton. 
oe * 


| REMEMBER, O my friends, the laws, the rights, 


The generous plan of power delivered down 
From age to age, by your renowned forefathers — 
(So dearly bought, the price of so much blood). 
Oh, let it never perish in your hands ! 
But piously transmit it to your children. 
—Addison. 
x * 

Tur lowest condition of life, with freedom 
attending it, is better than the most exalted 
station under ‘restraint. Indeed, a state of 
slavery, with whatever seeming grandeur and 
happiness it may be attended, is yet so 
precarious a thing, that he must want sense, 
honour, courage, and all manner of virtue, who 
can endure to prefér it by choice.—Dr. Crozall. 

x OF * 


To say that private men [women] have 
nothing to do with government, is to say that 
private men [women] have nothing to do with 
their own happiness or misery; that people 
ought not to concern themselves whether they 
be naked or clothed, fed or starved, deceived or 


ease, and the sleek horses, that tossed their | instructed, protected or destroyed.—Gordon. 
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HIGH-CLASS COOKERY. 


Freez Demonstrations. 


|** pois,” and also the onion preparations, , other of these three compose all the infinite 


| tions as “ parmentier” (onion and potato) and | makes it “ 


including, besides the ‘‘oignon,” such varia- 


Masses. Cosenza & Co., who have the sole | ‘‘printanicr” are most excellent, plainly cooked 
agency in the United Kingdom for the ‘‘ Maggi | with water. An egg is advised to be beaten up | so on. 


Soups 


“and ‘ Driessens’ Foundation Sauces,” | in some kinds; to others a little 


grated cheere 


variety of sauces—thus, some tomato pulp 
portugaise ” sauce, ‘ provencale " is 


| the mother sauce with a little garlic added, and 


Of course, all skilled chefs make these sauces. 


which are advertised on our front page every | isa welcome addition; and to use milk for the | Monsieur Driessens has not invented them, but 
other week, give free public demonstrations in | liquid in the case of “riz,” “riz-julienne,” 
the high-class cookery made easy by these | “tapioca,” and the other lighter flavours, 


reparations, at frequent intervals during the 
pring. A card of admission, with date of the 


next forthcoming demonstration, can be had by wife need never fear the running short of the 


| larder. 


any of our readers on application by letter to 
95, Wigmore Street, and they will find the time 
well spent. The sauces siable the plainest of 
plain cooks to produce the same effects in 
entreés and ‘‘made dishes” as the best of 
chefs at high wages. The ‘“‘Consommé” or 
clear soup, is fit to po on any table for 

ests, and can be made into a variety of soups 

y the addition of the suitable ingredients, such 
as Julienne, Italian paste, savoury custard 
squares, and tae many other ingredients giving 
various names to the soup, but for all of which 
the basis is clear soup. Finally, the Maggi 
thick soups are invaluable, especially "Toe 
summer, when a long keeping in of the fire to 
stew the goodness out of a basis of meat or bones 
or pulses for stock, is an undesirable trouble 
and expense. The Maggi soups are contained 
in packets, each of which is enough for two 
persons; they are all ready flavoured, and need 
only twenty minutes or so simmering very slowly 
after being mixed with boiling water according to 
the very clear directions on the packets. It 
may here be mentioned that ‘“ paté melon,” 
“gago” and similar light Maggi soups are 
greatly improved for consumers who are not 
vegetarian by having atubeof the ‘*‘ Consommé” 
added, as this gives the ‘‘ meaty” flavour that 
most of us like in soup. Of course, ordinary 
bone or “‘ trimmings ”’ stock can be used with 
good results, if handy. Mixed as instructed 
with water only, the Maggi soups are entirely 
vegetarian, and can be used by followers of that 
method of diet with perfect confidence. 
are forty varieties to be selected from. The 
range of pea soups in Maggi packets, such as 


‘* St. Germaine ”’ (green pea), ‘‘ bonne me, | Allemande for the blonde. 


There | 


answers excellently. With a good supply of 
these preparations on her shelves, the house- 


While the use of the consommé or clear soup 
has grown every day—and Messrs. Cosenza 
point with pride to their Royal order, which 
they receive from the palace almost fortnightly 
(probably the only preserved or prepared article 
so ordered)—the sale of the Maggi soups has 
been less ready by reason of the fact they have 
been only to be got done up in packets of six of 
a kind; then ladies who did not want all of one 
kind complained, and led the firm to put up 
sample packages of six different kinds in one 
roll, but here again the objection arose that 
each packet was for two persons only, and if 
there should be four to provide for it was 
inconvenient. Messrs. Cosenza, therefore, have 
now made arrangements by which the tablets 
can be henceforth sold singly, so that one or two or 
more tablets ofthe particular kind desired may be 
ordered fom one’s own grocer. Messrs. Cosenza, 
of 95, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W., 
are, it should be explained, sole agents for the 
Swiss manufacturers, and they will send per 
post to our readers’ order, or they will supply 
any local grocer and the price to the purchaser 
will be the same, so that the latter is the 
simplest way to try these excellent preparations 
at to the ordinary grocer’s list an order for a 


sample packet of Maggi soups or consommé, or 


for a tablet at 3d. of any preferred kind. Six 
tablets in a packet are sold for 1s. 4d. 
Now for the Driessens’ sauces. The base of 


all the fine French cookery is one of three 
‘‘ mother” sauces, called by French chefs, as a 
compliment to their neighbours—Italienne for 


the darkest, Espagnole for the brown, and | 
Additions to one or 


what he has invented, after many years’ study 
and experience, is the manner in which he 
solidifies them, thus bringing them within the 
reach of everybody, and for immediate use 
everywhere. Hence the difficulties in preparing 
entrées of all sorts in small kitchens and house- 
holds are averted, and the most unskilled will 
find it easy to prepare dainty dishes which were 
impossible before. The directions in a small 
cookery book, which can be had from Messrs. 
Cosenza free on application, are so simple that 
any cook can follow them and prepare nice 
entrées. 

Monsieur Driessens’ sauces present all the 
advantages and contain all the qualities 
essential to the most recherché style <of 
cooking, and they are light and suitable to the 
most fastidious digestion, as is proved by the 
certificate of Dr. Bouchet, of the Medical 
Faculty of Paris. They keep any length of 
time if kept dry. 

The dish cleverly prepared in a quarter of; an 
hour by M. Balestra before the Press at the 
demonstration attended by the Sanat represen- 
tative was a filleted sole, sauce Portugaise. Two 
ounces of the dark “‘ foundation sauce” from 
the bottle were put to each six ounces of cold 
water, in a stewpan, and brought slowly to the 
boil over an oil stove, being whisked alli the 
time; the moment the boil appeared it ‘was 
ready for use; it then had added to it some 
spoonfuls of tomato pulp from a tin, and, after 
simmering a few instants, the sauce was spread 
thinly over the fillets of sole, which were placed 
in oiled paper cases, and laid in a fireproof 
dish ; ant then ten minutes in the oven com- 
pleted the cookery, and gave us a truly delicious 
fish course, recalling the successes of the best 
Parisian restaurants. The price of the Driessens’ 
sauces is recently reduced by the expiry of a 
royalty, and a small bottle can now be had for 
one and eightpence, or an eight ounce bottle, 
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sufficient for several different dishes, for three 
and threepence. Chickens, cutlets, and cold 
meat all combine well with these sauces, and, 
in fact, their use in the cuisine is infinite. 


ERRORS IN FOOD AND 
DRIN 


By a SPsgcIraListT. 
Ir is dawning on the public to and prevent, 
or at least to arrest, Sistane. Itisin prevention 
that Kola plays an 7 eg acting solely 


as a first-class nourishing f it strengthens 
the system to resist, oppose, and overcome the 
r 


of disease. You'll hear someone say, 
6 §o-and-so has a strong constitution” ; follow 
that up, and you'll find that So-and-so follows 
the golden rule of being temperate in all 
things, and pays attention to diet and exercise. 
Does he or she keep up this strong /constitu- 
tion by taking medicine or swallowing pills? 
‘No indeed! They have discovered that pre- 
vention is better than cure. Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa places a means in the hands of 
everyone to build up and maintain a sound 
constitution, which enables its possessor to travel 
his life’s journey without the aches and pains 
_ which are in many cases preventible. Thus we 
‘come round again to sound common-sense based 
on experience. Consider for one instant how 
hops have played such an important part in the 
world’s history. For hundreds of years this 
thighly-prized vegetable product Has soothed 
and cheered mankind. at would beer be 
without hops? With or without beer (better 
without) it is a first-class bitter tonic and a 
food, and is, over and above all, what is called 


in medicine a diwretic—that is, it acts 
specially on the kidneys. This is within the 


‘knowledge of most people. By its healthy action 
on the kidneys it, in conjunction with Kola, 
keeps those organs in healthy working order. 
The amount of good done by Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa on the kidneys cannot be over- 
estimated. When you see a man or woman 
bloated, soft, puffy under the eyes, suspect 
some kidney derangement. After using Dr. 
‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa this unhealthy, dull listless- 
ness disappears, and on trial will see how 
‘beneficially Kola and Hops have acted. Do 
not imagine, however, because you have a poe 
dn the small of the back that you have kidney 
trouble. It may be a touch of lumbago, due 
to a sudden cooling of the muscle in that region, 
which will readily yield to Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
-Cocoa, combined with judicious exercise and 


ear EP 

the leading medical journals recommend 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and Dr. G. H. Haslam 
writes :—‘ It gives me great pleasure in bear- 
ing testimony to the value of Vi-Cocoa, a 
‘mixture of Malt, Hops, Kola, and Caracas 
-Cocoa Extract. As a general beverage it excels 
all previous preparations. No house should be 
without it.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
-all chemists, grocers, and stores, or from 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent 
free on application to any address, if when 
writing (a postcard will do) the reader will 
name the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Tux Directors of Liebig’s Extract of Meat 
‘Company, Limited, have resolved to recom- 
mend at the General Meeting to be held on 
June 7th next, the payment of a final dividend 
of 15 per cent., making with the interim divi- 
-dend paid in February last, 20 per cent. per 
annum. This is at the same rate as last year. 


nt 


FASTBOURNE. Comfortable Apartments on 
the sea front. Apply—Mrs. F. Horsnat11, 
39 Royal Parade. 


TH WEGETARIAN DEPOT 
87, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 

All Goods intended for Health and Progress are kept. 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household Re- 
quisites. Literature, etc. Price List on application, or by 
post upon sending 1d. stamp. 


they were, 
a very convenient one The arrival of travellers, 
who are generally glad of 
one of many cases that 
where a dainty meal, a littl 
noon tea, and earlier than supper, is required. 
The dishes given may be modified in various 
ways. One hot dish will suffice for many ; and 
a little less elaboration, or more, according 
circumstances, must be left to the discretion of 
the hostess. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HERITAGE. 
(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy ; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” é&c., €éc.) 


MENU FOR A HIGH TEA. 
Salmon cakes. Minced chicken. 
Sandwiches 4 la Collins. 
Orange Chartreuse. 
Dry toast. Butter. Preserves. 
Cake. Biscuits. Chocolates. 
Plain salad. 
While ‘high teas” are not as popular as 
there are times when such a meal is 


a cup of tea, is but 
salen be instanced, 


e later than after- 


It goes without saying that bread and butter 


are assumed in addition to the dishes enume- 
rated. And while these menus are arranged in 
the matter of cost, &c., for four persons, there 
would be enough variety here for twice the 
number, as a rule. 


SALMON CAKES 


in this way are good eating, and may safely be 
tried by those who may have found them 
hitherto either dry, or over rich; both extremes 
should be guarded against. 
inclined to think the term dry a misnomer 
where salmon is concerned, are reminded that 
it is possible to add breadcrumbs or potatoes in 
such excess that the moisture and flavour of 
the fish are nullified. The contents of a small 
tin of salmon drained and freed from skin and 
bone, an ounce of butter, a tablespoonful of 
cream, salt and black pepper with cayenne at 
discretion, a quarter of a 
chopped shrimps, and col 
ingredients. 
a smooth consistence, and only just enough 
potatoes to give solidity to the mass must 
used. The best way is to blend all the rest, 
then add the potatoes, as 
they must be carefully sieved, for a single lump 
is fatal. In shaping, avoid working in 
flour ; use alittle for the fingers and the palette 
knife and board or slab, but brush away all that 
does not adhere; the manipulation is quite 
simple given these 
with beaten egg an 
vermicelli, fry in plenty of clean 
Dishes of this order are often spoiled by the 
use of new crumbs, grated or rubbed between 
the hands, the latter a messy as well as a faulty 
process. A sieve is the thing, and the bread 
must be a few days old. These are to form the 
first course, and be handed round while hot. 


Those who are 


geo of shelled and 
potatoes are the 
The whole must be pounded tb 


nful at a time ; 


recautions. After coatin 
breadcrumbs, or pounde 
ot fat. 


MINCED CHICKEN 


is a dish that will not oo by standing a little; 
if left it is excellent co. 

and economical. Supposing half a pound, or 
even less, of cooked chicken, white part, minus 


d, and is both delicious 


skin, mince it well, and season nicely, then heat 


it in nearly half a pint of good white sauce; 


if possible use Bechamel ; dish it up with a 


border of fried croitons, in dice, and cooked 
tomatoes (same shape) alternately. 


To get 
this in perfection the tomatoes are best Sesined 
a little after slicing thickly, then sub-divided 
just before cooking. They may be baked or 
cooked as preferred. Now sprinkle a morsel 
of chopped parsley, and skin of pickled walnuts 
over the chicken; the walnut is a goodimitation 
of truffle for decorative purposes, but drain it 
well, and drive off the acidity by putting it in 
the oven before cutting it. An ounce of ham 
is a vast improvement to chicken. When for 
tea, season more delicately than for supper or 
luncheon. This rule is of general application. 

It goes without saying that the tea-table would 
be incomplete without brown bread in some 
form, specially for sandwiches. 

SANDWICHES A LA COLLINS 

are thus made. 
bloater, nicely cooked ; remove bone and skin, 


Take the fleshy part of a large 
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\ ana pound it with a spoonful of cream, an 

ounce of butter, or more if needed, and the 
yolks of two boiled eggs, soft, with a suspicion 
of nutmeg and a drop or two of anchovy essence, 
The paste should be soft enough to spread easily 
and rightly made the flavour is very delicate 
and appetising. Having spread half the pieces 
of bread (very thinly cut but not buttered) with 
this, lay on the remaining slices, and butter 
the tops, which are to be finished off with a 
sprinkling of the chopped egg whites, coralline 
pepper, and mustard and cress. Any shapes 
may be cut, but fingers are suitable, and trian. 
tel sandwiches lend themselves to dainty 

g. 


ORANGE CHARTREUSE, 

as often made, is a very elaborate affair, requiri 

a good deal of manipulative skill and Tote of 
time to turn it out satisfactorily. This is easy. 
The first thing is to line the mould, a plain 
round one (a bright cake tin will serve) with 
orange jelly, half an inch thick at the bottom 
and sides. 

Those who do not care for the trouble of 
making small quantities will use bottled or 
packet jellies. Likewise, where there is no ice 
at hand to facilitate the lining of the mould in 
the most approved fashion, 7.e., by turning it 
round until coated, the liquid jelly being put in 
a little at a time, place a smaller tin in the 
larger, after coating the bottom of thelatter, and 
fill up the vacant space with the jelly. Remove 
the inner tin by pouring in a little warm water, 
which readily detaches it. Now to proceed: 
Take sections of orange, freed from surrounding 
skin as well as peel and pith,and put them 
lightly in the mould, filling up with jelly. The 
best way is to arrange them overlapping to - 
form a ring, a jar being placed in the rats 
This is to be removed, and the vacant space 
filled up With either a well-sweetened custard 
or whipped cream just before sending to table. 
This is, of course, to be reversed on the dish, 
so that the bottom of the mould becomes the 
top, and if two precautions are taken, viz., to 
use a shallow mould and to make the jelly a 
trifle stiffer than usual, so that it will bear the 
weight of the fruit, failure is hardly possible. 

The cost of the meal will be about eight 
shillings and sixpence; the dishes detailed 
work out at about five shillings and sixpence. 
There will be left-overs from each course, 
re the cost is moderate for a dainty 
meal. 


Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—Will you kindly allow me to 
reply to your correspondent, Mary Gardner, 
who asks what justification is offered for the 
precedence of men in the Church, in face of the 
plain statement that ‘‘ there is no respect of 
persons with God” ? 

The canon law, of which Charles Kingsley 
said, “There will be no justice for women until 
itis swept off the face of the earth,” is the 
root of all women’s disabilities, spiritual and 
temporal. The Church Times puts the position, 
as it exists to-day, thus: “Woman is not 
primarily in the image of God, nor yet His 
glory; she has the spirit in the Divine image, 
yet not directly from God, but mediately 
through man. Man is God’s glory, woman Is 
man’s glory in that by her subjection to him 
she manifests his subjection to God. Mani 
the direct representative of God, woman 38 
the direct representative of man, and only 
through man has she any relation to God. 
The same authority lays it down that the 
“man,” who is the mediator between God and 
woman, is her husband. ‘‘ What of unmarried 
women ?” I asked; but the oracle was silent— 
ominously silent. 

Boys first, then, is now the almost universal 
rule in baptism, and in confirmation the 
smallest boy is presented before grey-head 
women. The logical sequitur, “ men first,’ at 
Holy Communion obtains also where the clergy 
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haye the courage of their opinions and the men 
have been educated down to it; or, owing to | 
the division of the sexes, the same end can be | 
unostentatiously secured. This division of the 
sexes symbolises the Jewish ‘Court of the 
Women,” which was outside the synagogue 
proper, = 

In the Jewish religion women were, and are, 
only recognised in their relation to men. That 
St. Paul was a ‘Hebrew of the Hebrews” 
explains, therefore, his mental attitude towards 
women generally; and also, the almost Divine 
nature of the prerogatives ascribed by him to 
the husband. 

He draws a parallel between Christ and the | 
husband, whom he calls the saviour of the wife’s | 


'y- 
We take our stand on the woman’s charter | 
contained in Genesis, the first chapter, and the | 
26th, 27th and 28th verses, which clearly affirm | 


a synchronous creation of the first pair of | 


human beings, and their joint endowment as 
God's vicegerents. . 

The administration of the Sacraments, openly 
or covertly, to the male first and afterwards to | 
the female, is an innovation in the Reformed | 
Church, dating only from the commencement of 
the present sacerdotal era. It is not ‘‘ according 
to the rubric”? even, where instructions are 
merely given to present all candidates for 
confirmation to the Bishop. My mother, who 
is still alive, was confirmed kneeling beside 
her brother; and I was, myself, fortunate 
enough to be confirmed before the ritualistic 
revival had penalised our sex by forcing on 
‘women the public recognition of the spiritual 
inferiority attributed to them, and this recog- 
nition, not as a mere survival of an ‘ancient 
custom,” but enforced as the ‘outward and 
visible sign’ of belief in the spiritual inferiority 
of women. 

The only way in which intelligent, self- 
res ing women can mark their sense of the 
injustice of this attempt to disinherit them is 
by withdrawing their support, their time, their 
money, their energy, from churches where they 
are thus treated with contumely. In the 
church, where “rich and poor meet together,” 
because “ the Lord is the maker of them all,” are 
‘women, and women only, excluded from the 
gracious amnesty ?—Yours faithfully, 

15, Queen-street, F.C. Mary AUvLp. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


7267—Ladies’ Blouse. 

Of all the many blouses worn none is so 

enerally becoming as the model which com- 
ines the snug back with slightly pouched 
front. The design shown in the illustration is 
| suited alike to street and house wear, the differ- 
ence being made in material rather than style. 
As here given, however, it is designed for a 
costume of cloth and shows full front of plain 
| silk, with collar, revers and cuffs of the same 
material shirred. The foundation is a fitted 
lining that closes at the centre-front. The 
blouse proper is fitted by shoulder and under- 
arm seams only. The fulness at the back is 
drawn down to the waist line and an applied 
box-plait of the material is laid down the 
centre. The full-front is made fast to the right 
side of the lining and hooks over on to the left 
beneath the edge of the blouse, which is in- 
visibly hooked into place. The two fronts are 


| extended and turn back to form ample revers. 
' At the neck is a high flaring collar, with a soft 


The 


full stock extending across the front. 
basque portion is seamed at the waist line, the 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. | seam being concealed by the belt. The sleeves 
Mrs. H. Ricwarpson.—The details of the | are two-seamed and are finished with flaring 


‘lesser measures ” for the discouragement of 
vivisection to which the Victoria-street Society 
will give its support, have not yet been given. 

Mrs. Emma Packg.—The address of the 
Norland Institute for training children’s nurses | 
is Holland Park-avenue, London, W. I am'§ 
sorry Miss Hill omitted this detail from her 
article, as yours is about the twentieth inquiry 
we have had for the address—a fact which 
shows how large is the demand for skilled 
domestic workers. 


cuffs. 

To make this blouse for a lady in the medium 
size will require one and three-fourths yards of 
44-inch material, with three-fourths yards for 
the full-front. The pattern, No. 7267, is cut in 
sizes for a 382, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust 
measure. 

Any pattern will be posted to any address in 
Great Britain or abroad on receipt of. 6d. in 
stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 


W.), Belper. 


For Household 


FOR LADIES’ AND CH 


VIDE PRESS.—AIll should visit the establishment of 


GARROULD. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. — 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 

Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen, 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOM 


ILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 


CATALOGU ESHFREE. e 


E..& R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 155,:158,160, tdgwaretra., aya 


Telegrams : ‘‘ GARROULD.” 


Telephone,347 PapDINGTON. 


e Park, W.} ‘igs 


HICH-CRADE | 
CORSETS 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


PERFECTION 


°° OF SHAPE «= 
BEST MATERIALS: 
rustess ZAIROID 
REPLACES STEEL 


JRONMOUL” 
ON UNDERCLOTHING 
IMPOSSIBLE 


OF 


ALL DRAPERS 


(7 | a 
je 


DOUBLE @ 


1/05 2. 


||.... FROM YOUR.... 


| DRAPER or 6 
| OUTFITTER......... GET 
BE SURE YOU...THE 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 

resent day is Miss Sapues, of 211, Oxford Street. 

he thoroughly studies the uliarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 3rd, 1896. 


Please Note Cuanae or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH §T., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. © 


4-Button. 
\\ ,, Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
oa 4-Button. 

Ohevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


Of any 
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Gadbur 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST. 


“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


ys 


Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
—the addition of drugs, &., 
deteriorates it. The Public should 
be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale. 

One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


Leen nnn 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 


Advertisements must be and sent to the Office, 
See Tees, Covat Genden, London, W.0. : 


HIGH-CLASS SOHCOL FOR GIRLS. 
High School curriculam and methods. Pre- 
| cecranra for English, Music, Science, and Art 
xaminations. Bracing air, every home comfort. 
Foreign pupils received ; entire charge taken, 
if required. References:—Rev. G. 8. Barrett, 
D.D., Gordon Saunders, Esq., Mus. Doc. Fees, 
40-60 Guineas per annum. Address—PRINcIPAL, 
Coxnauent House, ATTLEBOROUGH, NoRFOLK. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
‘West Station. 

5, rey Family Hotel and 

lectrio Light. Excellent 

"Buses to all parts. Special 


Well 
House. 
Tariff 


| comf 
Not 


Boarding 
Cuisine. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
A GOOD OPENING FOR LADIES. 


THE HYGIENIC HOME & COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Offers a thorough training in Swedish Gymo astics, 

Hygiene, Cookery, &c. At the end of the course 

ts are found for successful students, with salaries 
rom £40 to £60 per annum. Age 18 to 80.. 


DELICATE GIRLS AND LADIES are 
received to be strengthened and restored to health 
by means of Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Move- 
ments, Massage, combined with pure air, pure 
food, and out-door occupations. 


Send postcard for particulars to— 
Miss RHODA ANSTEY, The Leasowes, Halesowen, 
_ Worcestershire. : 


ee 
FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


ELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 

HOUSE, conducted on Christian principles. Home 

orts. Good diet. 42s. to 528. 6d. inclusive weekly. 

far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 

Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL! 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 


Thi First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally sitanted for 
: business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 


Telephone No. 2,496. 
Telegraphic Addresr, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Paorarstons 


The Scientific Torture of Animals. 


THosz who disapprove of the demand for lesser 
measures than the total abolition of this practice, 
are respectfully invited to join the 
BRITISH UNION FOR THE ABOLITION 
OF VIVISECTION, 
which has been founded at a conference, held at 
Hengwrt, Dolgelly, on the 4th instant. Joun F. 
Nonzis, Esq., Q.C., in the Chair. Annual sub- 
scription ec 10/- ; Life Membership, £5. 
Letters addressed to Secretary, Miss Baker, at 
(provisional) Head Office, 20 Triangle, Bristol, or 
to Hon. Treasurer, John F. Norris, Esq., Q.C. 
President—F ances PowER CoBBE. 


So oo a 


Hveryone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NUORSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published every Saturday. 


Contains all the Nursing News 


week; Articies by well-known Medical 


ss 8enesenee® 


of the 


Drama ; 


Price One Penny. 


Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


Hospital News; Discussions by 


Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” 
ny date, to any address at home or abroad, 


Record and Review of Woman’s Work 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 

is sent direct from the office, 
for 1s. 8d., for six mon 


and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 
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ths for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 
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